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EDITORIAL 
Acceleration: An Aspect of the Elementary-School-Teacher Shortage? 





As THINKING leaders in school administration gird themselves to provide 
educationally for the enlarging waves of elementary school enrollees, and as they 
cast about for new sources of qualified elementary school teachers, will they turn 
to the teacher-education institutions with a plea to “accelerate” the present and 
future classes of trainees? Will the critical shortage of elementary school teachers 
further extend the pressure on higher institutions now springing from the mobi- 
lization movement? 

Certain it is that administrators in all categories of higher institutions are 
thoughtfully weighing the implications, both financial and academic, of any and 
every type of speeded-up program. Despite the reassurances of the various 
branches of the armed services, the threat is before every institution that it will 
suffer loss of enrollment, of revenue, and possibly of its most valuable staff mem- 
bers, as the nation takes on the characteristics of an armed camp. 

Acceleration, although defined in different ways, usually means one of just 
two steps: a decrease in the total requirements of a prescribed curriculum, or 
a decrease in the amount of time required (or presumed) for the completion of 
a constant set of curriculum requirements. Either an institution or an indivi- 
dual student may take steps which lead to acceleration. 

Clear thinking is needed as the future course of the public schools, par- 
ticularly the elementary schools, is charted. Never before has the need for 
competheonively prepared teachers at all levels been more obvious. Never be- 
fore have the schools been faced with the task of preparing an oncoming genera- 
tion for so complex, so uncertain a future as awaits tomorrow’s citizens. Never 
before has the task of the elementary school teacher assumed such dimensions. 

More than ever before the elementary school teacher needs a broad educa- 
tion—not a compressed period of training. Only through true scholarship can the 
elementary school teacher attain that rich maturity of understanding and apprecia- 
tion so necessary to the inculcation and interpretation of the ideals of democracy. 
A thoughtlessly or hastily conceived speed-up carries the threat of vitiating the 
entire effort. 

The brief five-year post-war period has brought an unprecedented upsurge of 

ublic interest in the quality of the elementary school program. The demand for 
improvement is attested by a steady advance in minimum requirements and in 
the approval of regulations prescribing higher qualifications in the near future. 
The march of the states toward the minimum four-year program of preservice 
education is the most dramatic in the history of the American school system. In 
almost every state measurable progress since the close of World War II is evident. 
Not only is leadership in this movement emerging from the ranks of the profes- 
sion; public approval and confirmation of these rising standards will be the 
reward of improved service. 

But success to date is only a ee: no more than a good start has been 
made. Real Progress awaits the consolidation of scattered gains. To be stampeded 
into “compre training” would be to go back a decade. To adopt the train- 
ing methods sometimes necessary in a military program would be to take the very 
heart out of teacher education. To eliminate any element of the program just as it 
struggles to attain professional stature, or to compress the instructional schedule 
into a briefer unit of time would be to surrender at the very outset of the battle the 
goals which may well characterize democracy in contrast with communism. 

In all aspects of the American system of higher education the program 
for the preparation of the elementary school teacher lends itself least to institu- 
tional acceleration. Provisions can and should be made for the student to accelerate 
his individual progress in teacher education. He should be accommodated in his 
desire for a continuous, all-year schedule. The individual's time is of the essence. 
To lower any existing standard, however, is to surrender our most precious gains. 


PRE 




















PUBLIC SCHOOL EMPLOYMENT POLICIES THAT AFFECT 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


L. D. Haskew 


I, A RECENT series of conferences 
school superintendents were asked, 
“What do you need most, to assure the 
gp of your community that they will 

ave a good school program?” Money 
was usually mentioned first, but further 
discussion invariably led to placing at 
the top of the list of needs some such 
items as “a continuous supply of care- 
fully selected, well-prepared teachers.” 

A generation ago such conclusions 
would have been interpreted as an ef- 
fort to pass the buck by placing the 
responsibility for good schools upon the 
shoulders of colleges and universities. 
That interpretation is hardly logical to- 
day. One of the encouraging develop- 
ments of the past quarter-century, and 
particularly since the establishment of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards in 
1946, has been the increasing pm. @ 
tion by public school officials and teach- 
ers that the education of teachers is a 
joint responsibility, equally shared, of 
school systems and colleges. 

Accepting responsibility is one thing; 
defining it in concrete terms is another. 
The purpose of this article is to point 
out some of the concrete terms by iden- 
tifying certain public school employment 
policies that have determinative effect 
upon what success colleges and univer- 
sities can have in producing the kinds 
of teachers that school administrators 
are seeking. 

The administrative policies of each lo- 
cal school system are ordinarily thought 
of as the exclusive business of local 
school officials and their advisers. Those 
who deal with college undergraduates 
and with experienced teachers engaged 
in advanced study soon come to realize, 
however, that these local policies have 
decided effects—some constructive and 
some inhibitory—upon the practice of 
teacher education as a whole. It seems 





In the June, 1950, issue of Tue Jour- 
NAL OF TEACHER Epucation Mr. Haskew, 
Dean, College of Education, University of 
Texas, Austin, succinctly described some 
of the factors which influence the quality 
of teacher-education curricula. Here he 
presents a clear picture of the employing 
official’s part, and shows how the one 
who chooses new teachers must share the 
responsibility, through discriminative em- 
ployment procedures, for continual im- 
provement in the quality of preservice 
curricula. His proposed criteria are a 
challenge to employing officials in all 
phases of the educational system. 











highly pertinent to identify some of 
these policies and to point out some of 
their effects. This article will attempt 
to do that in regard only to one phase 
of administrative policy—that which 
deals with employment of beginning 
teachers. 


Employment Policy and 
llege Curricula 


Do local school systems demand, and 
take extra precautions to see that they 
get, new teachers with specific profes- 
sional preparation for the jobs that are 
open? The answer to this question 
makes a great deal of difference to those 
who would design and operate carefully 
made, high-quality college curricula for 
the preparation of teachers. A well-made 
curriculum for teacher preparation is 
usually much more rigorous in its de- 
mands upon students than are other 
curricula that lead to a degree and even 
to eligibility for certification. Patrons 
for the quality curriculum are secured 
when students know that employers give 
preference to those who have completed 
it. Patronage is essential if the curricu- 
lum is to receive budgetary and admin- 
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istrative support. If local system em- 
ployment policies do not assure a market 
for the products of the quality curricu- 
lum, it is likely that the curriculum 
itself will be unable to withstand the 
rigors of competition for the limited col- 
lege dollars. 

One illustration of this important re- 
lationship may serve to make the point 
more clear. A_ state teachers college 
solicited the assistance of several public 
school people in designing a new pro- 
gram for the preparation of lenalbry 
school teachers who could handle com- 
mon learnings assignments. The result- 
ing degree program was very exacting, 
and called for the college to develop 
several new-type subject-matter courses. 
The college administration agreed to 
inaugurate the new curriculum on a 
try-out basis. Only a few enrollees were 
secured the first year. Continuation of 
what was generally agreed to be an ex- 
cellent program was doubtful. However, 
the director of teacher personnel in one 
of the wealthiest school districts in the 
state had been a member of the plan- 
ning committee for the new curriculum. 
He had carried the issues raised in the 
planning sessions to his own secondary 
school cabinet. From this cabinet a rec- 
ommendation went to the superintend- 
ent of schools, and then to the board 
of education, resulting in an announce- 
ment that in the future this particular 
school system would give preference to 
applicants for secondary school teaching 
positions who training — 
similar to that provided in the college 
program to which reference had been 
made. The immediate effect was a de- 
cided upturn in enrollment for the ex- 
perimental curriculum, assuring its con- 
tinuation. Within two years, three other 
colleges had also developed such cur- 
ricula. 

In many realms other than that of 
curriculum design, local employers play 
strategic, if often unconscious, roles in 
determining the character and quality 
of preservice teacher education. An 
anlysis of employment policies currently 
in effect reveals at least three other types 
of policies that are decidedly influential 


upon what colleges and universities do 
to prepare teachers for their first job. 

1. Inquiry into preparation elements. 
Many school systems make no inquiry 
into the elements that have constituted 
a candidate’s undergraduate college 
preparation. “If the candidate has a 
certificate to teach, we assume she is 
professionally prepared,” said one school 
official. “Our application form calls for 
the candidate to indicate college majors 
and minors, but we make no further in- 
vestigation,” said another. Thus neither 
the college nor the prospective teacher 
receives any indication that it makes 
much difference to employers what the 
“training” of a teacher comprehends. 

In a majority of the states, certifica- 
tion regulations permit routes into the 
teaching profession that are much less 
exacting than are the curricula pre- 
scribed by the strongest colleges and 
universities. In some cases the same col- 
lege may offer alternative routes leading 
to certification, one of which is care- 
fully planned and of reasonably high 
quality while another is somewhat for- 
tuitous and disconnected. Very few lo- 
cal school systems are found to have 
employment policies that reveal to the 
local officials whether the candidate has 
really prepared for teaching or has mere- 
ly met certification regulations. 

In contrast with such policies stand 
others that seem designed to undergird 
efforts to provide professional education 
for teachers. “We make a careful analy- 
sis of each promising applicant’s study 
in the fields of general education,” said 
one official. Another school system se- 
cures detailed information on the type 
of student teaching experience each ap- 
plicant has had. Several systems have 
developed files that cover the chief cur- 
ricular features of the colleges from 
which they draw appreciable numbers 
of recruits. In such ways, these employ- 
ers evidence a concern over what kind 
of preparation their teachers have had. 

While the unquestioning acceptance 
of a college degree and certification as 
evidence of adequate preparation for 
teaching implies a compliment to col- 
lege educators, most specialists in teach- 
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er preparation say they would prefer 
that employment policies be more dis- 
criminative. They point out that only 
as students—and college officials—learn 
that certain elements of preparation are 
considered by employers to be essential 
is it likely that en elements will re- 
ceive the necessary support. ‘My presi- 
dent points out to me,” said one director 
of teacher education, “that our program 
of student teaching costs three times as 
much as that in another state college, 
but that their graduates are employed 
in the Blank city school system as readi- 
ly as are ours. He wonders whether we 
are justified in our extra expenditures.” 
The superintendent of the Blank city 
schools is one of the state’s leading pro- 
9p of improved teacher education, 

ut it may be that he has not evaluated 
his employment policies in the light of 


their influence upon _teacher-prepara- 


tion programs. 

2. Determinative factors in employ- 
ment. In one school system the policy 
is to screen all prospects first for their 
preparation and judged promise as a 
teacher, then to engage in personal in- 
terviews with them and with their 
friends or proponents. The purpose of 
this policy is to give added weight to 
the factors of college selection, college 
preparation, and college recommenda- 
tion. In other school systems, the policy 
is the opposite. Personal appearance, 
impression made ~ gee the interviewer, 
the degree of “push” given by friends, 
the recommendations of persons who 
know little of the candidate’s actual 
preparation—these are the determina- 
tive factors. 

Sorority and fraternity grapevine, 
campus gossip, and direct communica- 
tions from students who are employed 
and those who are not soon make it 
well known on a _ college campus 
whether serious attention to preparation 
makes much difference in getting a job. 
Personnel directors of industries that are 
searching for top talent among college 
graduates learned many years ago that 
they had to combat rumors that influ- 
ence or “personality” was what sewed 
up jobs with their companies, because 


such rumors undermined the quality of 
the college programs that produced their 
best prospects. Almost without excep- 
tion, these talent scouts now give you ng 
people the impression that jobs depen 

upon conscientious performance S a 
strong college program. Personnel off- 
cials in school systems might find real 
profit in following this example. 

3. Attention to specialized prepara- 
tion. In one college, every prospective 
elementary school teacher is advised to 
take a special course in teaching rhythms 
to children. The explanation is that the 
largest city system in the state requires 
this credit as a prerequisite to employ- 
ment. In a neighboring state, an equally 
large city makes no attempt to ascertain 
whether or not its new teachers have 
had any specialized preparation for 
work at the elementary school level. 
These two examples typify the extreme 
variation in — regarding the neces- 
sity of specific preparation for differing 
jobs in the schools. 

The degree of specialization necessary 
in an effective preservice preparation 
program is a moot question. No one 
should be in better position to answer 
that question than public school admin- 
istrators and supervisors. Their answers 
will be given — weight by the 
employment policies they adopt. If their 
policies call for high specialization and 
if they give jobs only to those who have 
it, colleges will soon develop programs 
that meet their demands. On the other 
hand, if they give jobs as intermediate 
grade teachers to applicants who have 
prepared to teach in the senior high 
school, and vice versa, colleges will not 
long maintain highly specialized cur- 
ricula. It takes a specialized market to 
guarantee a specialized product. 

One aspect of this particular relation- 
ship deserves further elaboration. It 
has to do with the provision of adequate 
preparation programs for specialized 
workers such as counselors, supervisors, 
and visiting teachers. Typically, the 
need for such workers becomes apparent 
to employers before it does to em- 
ployees; jobs have to exist before many 
prospects will undertake preparation for 
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such jobs; prospects must exist before 
colleges do much toward designing and 
providing preparation programs for 
such positions. This chain of conditions 
leaves many employers seeking qualified 
persons who do not exist. 

Under such circumstances, the em- 
ployer may take one of two courses of 
action. He may fill his vacant position 
with a partially trained or an untrained 
person. Or, he may hold his position 
open until a properly prepared person 
is available. Which course he takes has 
a decided influence upon what colleges 
do in the way of devising and operating 
high-quality preparation programs. If 
the employer is over-anxious to get his 
position filled, he inhibits the develop- 
ment of high-level college preparation 
programs; students take the minimum 
route and soon fill all of the jobs. Pa- 
tronage of upper-level college programs 
declines, and the situation is likely to 
stabilize at a mediocre, rather than a 
high-quality, level. On the other hand, 
if the completion of a high-quality prep- 
aration program is made a prerequisite 
for filling the open ition, and em- 
ployers stand firm, colleges will be able 
to develop and maintain an offering that 
will come much nearer to meeting the 
basic desires of the school administrator. 

The preceding discussion points up 
the moral that has been emphasized 
throughout this article. Employment 
policies cannot be disassociated from the 
total process of educating teachers. “He 
who pays the piper calls the tune” holds 
true in this case, also. If school admin- 
istrators and those in charge of college 
programs of teacher education can work 
together in such fashion that employ- 
ment policies do strengthen the best in 
teacher education, both will benefit. In 
summary, then, we propose the follow- 
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licies that 
intend to foster the development of 
strong teacher-education programs. 


ing criteria for employment 


Criteria 

1. The employment policy gives pref- 
erence to those who have completed 
genuine professional preparation, and 
provides for tangible recognition of the 
completion of especially pertinent study. 

2. Thorough inquiry into the ele- 
ments of the applicant’s preparation is 
made, with the reason for such inquiry 
made clear to students and to colleges. 

3. Factors connected with the caliber 
of the applicant’s performance in his 
preparation program are given signifi- 
cant weight in reaching an employment 
decision. 

4. The judgments of those most close- 
ly familiar with an applicant's prepara- 
tion to be a teacher are given decided 
weight by the employing official. 

5. So far as possible, every appoint- 
ment is made on the basis of merit and 
promise, and these are carefully assayed. 
The task of selection is carefully and 
conscientiously performed, and decision 
is reached on the basis of full informa- 
tion. Casual, impulsive job offers are 
kept to a minimum. 

6. Colleges and universities are kept 
fully aware of the employment policies 
in current effect, and such policies are 
worked out or revised with the collab- 
oration of teacher-preparing institutions. 

7. Specifications for positions to be 
filled are written in such terms that 
their implications for teacher education 
are readily apparent. 

8. Wherever ible, positions are 
left vacant until well-prepared appli- 
cants can be found. 

9. Collaboration and cooperation with 
colleges is normal operating procedure. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN GENERAL EDUCATION AND 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Lewis D. Boynton 


‘te EDUCATION of high school 
students today is presented to them in 
compartments. There are large com- 
partments of general education and s 
cialized education which contain smaller 
compartments of mathematics, English, 
office skills, graphic arts, and the like. 
As the various learnings take a place, 
shape, and form within individuals, the 
compartments tend to break down, the 
different kinds of education merge, and 
the actions of the person are influenced 
by the residue of this educational 
merger. 

If this fact is accepted, it then follows 
that education will become more effec- 
tive when young people are aided to 
see and to practice relationships among 
the various kinds of education—when 
education is decompartmentalized as far 
as possible. 

General education and business edu- 
cation are educational packages offered 
to high school students. What do these 
two educational packages encompass? 
What should be the relationships be- 
tween them for a more effective educa- 
tion of young people? What educa- 
tional responsibilities does business 
education lane toward the students of 
general education? What educational 
responsibilities does general education 
have toward the students of business 
education? 

What is business education? Business 
education is a program of instruction 
designed to prepare workers for office 
and store occupations. It is primarily a 
vocational education. Students taking 
business education courses are, however, 
also directed to the solution of common 





Teacher-education leaders everywhere 
are seeking ways to pull more closely to- 
gether all elements of the preservice pro- 
gram. Mr. Boynton, Head of the Business 
Education Department, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, relates the 
offerings of his field to the life problems 
of high school boys and girls. 











business and personal economic prob- 
lems. Business education, therefore, can 
be said to have two areas of educational 
influence—vocational training for office 
and store occupations, and a general 
business education aimed at preparing 
students to meet successfully the com- 
mon business and personal economic 
problems of everyday living. There is 
little, if any, disagreement among busi- 
ness educators on this summary state- 
ment of the educational territory en- 
compassed by business education. 

What is general education? View- 
points regarding general education are 
considerably more diverse than those 
concerning business education. They 
range all the way from the implication 
that there is no such thing, through 
various social, environmental, mental, 
or subject-matter emphases, to the most 
perth of all concepts—that it is syn- 
onymous with education. 

Nathaniel Cantor, probably _ best 
known in educational circles for his 
book, Dynamics of Learning, says that 
he has never understood the distinction 
between general education and special 
education. To him, “. . . education is 


Does general education have a peculiar relation to each of the subject- 
matter fields? Can closer integration be achieved? Business education says it 


is ready for coordinated action. 
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one organic process, that one learns 
what one learns.” * 

A study made to determine the vari- 
ous meanings by which the term general 
education is used resulted in the group- 
ing of these meanings under 11 cate- 
gories. A glance at several of these will 
illustrate the range and various empha- 
ses given to the meanings of this term, 
as follows: 


“Education which emphasizes scien- 
tific progress.” 

“Education which gives preparation 
for the needs and problems of life.” 
“Education for intellectual  disci- 

line.” 

“Education which contributes to the 
adjustment of the individual to his 
environment.” 

“Education in which specialization is 
avoided.” * 


Many well-known educators stress the 
importance of making a distinction be- 
tween general education and vocational 
or special education. Others, speaking 
from both the vocational and academic 
or cultural areas, counter with the claim 
that since earning a livelihood is com- 
mon to all men, vocational education is 
a necesssary part of general education. 

The place or grade location of gen- 
eral education in the curriculum, how 
much should be required, how much 
open to student election, and the best 
method for teaching it cause further dis- 
persion of educational views regarding 
this term. Does it, as some claim, begin 
in the elementary grades and carry 
through the first two years of college 
and stop there, or is it best placed at 
other specific grade locations? Should 
students have some freedom of selecting 
general-education courses, or should 
rigid boundaries be established and re- 
quirements set for all? Is it best ac- 
quired through a historical approach, 
or by starting with current an rsist- 
ent life problems? Is it best acquired in 





1 Cantor, Nathaniel. “Is Teaching a Profes- 
sion?” Journal of General Education 2:96-106; 
January, 1948. 

2 Bergman, George J. “Definitions of General 
Education.” Educational Administration and 


Supervision 33:460-68; December, 1947. 


a traditional subject-centered curricu- 
lum? A core curriculum? An experience- 
centered curriculum? Some other type 
curriculum? 

From the foregoing, it seems obvious 
that one cannot present as neat a de- 
scription of general education as of busi- 
ness education. Differences of opinion 
on general education run deep and 
spread far. As one group of collgons 
summarizes it, 

“. . . . if disagreement is accepted as to 
some degree inevitable, if no attempt is made 
to force an artificial unity, the participants 
may seek together for points on which at least 
partial agreement may be reached. Approached 
in this spirit, general education need not divide 
the academic world into warring camps; though 
differences will continue, they will not preclude 
a fair measure of agreement and cooperation.” 3 


A “fair measure of agreement” seems 
to exist on the following description, as 
far as it goes, of general education: 

“General education refers to that broad, inte- 
grated non-vocational and non-specialized part 
of a person’s education which leads to personal 
growth and responsible citizenship by prepar- 
ing him for satisfactory adjustment to the needs 
and problems of his environment and for active 
participation in the many aspects of living.” ¢ 

What are the responsibilities of gen- 
eral education to the students of business 
education, of business education to the 
students of general education? 


I 


Each of us must constantly face and 
deal with personal economic problems 
as a direct result of daily contacts with 
business. Such problems are shared in 
common with all other people. A reci- 
tation of a few such problems may even 
be trite. Nevertheless, we must empha- 
size that everyone should be prepared 
to deal successfully in action and under- 
standing with activities demanded of 
him in receiving an income, using that 
income, participating in social security, 





8 Simpson, Grellet C. “Objectives of General 
Education.” Current Issues in Higher Educa- 
tion. The Department of Higher Education, 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1951. 

4 Bergman, op. cit., p. 465. 
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using banking services, buying insur- 
ance, profiting by advertising, paying 1n- 
come taxes, working with employers, 
meeting legal obligations and responsi- 
bilities, and so on. 

How such problems, and others of 
similar nature, are solved affects the 
standard of living of the individual, of 
his family, and therefore of the com- 
munity. It affects his own and others’ 
personal happiness and has an effect on 
morale as well as morals. Hence, general 
education has the responsibility of in- 
cluding in its educational package the 
experiences in the business activities of 
life which men have in common. 

Also, business education has the re- 
sponsibility of cooperating with general 
education in providing these common 
business learnings. The first area of 
cooperation could well be in research to 
determine what the common business 
learnings are which should be included 
in a general education. Several studies 
have been made recently by business 
educators to accomplish this end. 

Muse’s study® reached 952 secondary 
school pupils, 552 parents of these pu- 
pils, 47 committees of businessmen, and 
40 educators. He states that the “. . . ma- 
jority of pupil and adult immediate 
needs and interests, as indicated by the 
activities they perform, those they think 
important, and the business information 
that they think everybody should under- 
stand, may be classified under . . . 16 
basic topics.””° The topics and the spe- 
cific activities listed by the participating 
groups are reported in the study. 

The Office of Education has a study 
under way to determine “. .. (a) the 
business education activities common to 
most youth and adults, and (b) the 
business knowledges, competencies, and 
understandings needed to perform these 





5 Muse, Paul F. “A Study of the Business 
Activities, Interests, and Understandings of Sec- 
ondary School Pupils and Adults as a Basis for 
Determining Subject Matter Content and Grade 
Placement of Basic Business Education in the 
Secondary School.” National Business Education 
Quarterly 15:55-62; May 1947. 


6 Muse, Paul F., ibid., p. 60. 





activities successfully.” * A preliminary 
report of this study is available with the 
identification of “. . . business activities 
that are common to most normal indi- 
viduals (youth and adults) .. .” and 
the translation of “. . . these activities 
into terms of business knowledges, 
skills, understandings, and apprecia- 
tions needed by everyone. .. .” * 

These studies are a partial fulfillment 
of the responsibility of business educa- 
tion to general education. They can 
well be continued and expanded to pro- 
vide both business education and gen- 
eral education with an indisputable core 
of common business learnings for all 
students. 

The findings of such studies are of 
little value, of course, until they are 
acted upon. Business education should 
assume the responsibility of encouraging 
and stimulating action on the part of 
both general and business educators on 
the basis of the findings of their studies. 

The first steps could well be taken in 
our curriculum offerings. Most of the 
common problems involving personal 
economics disclosed by these studies 
have been in the business education cur- 
riculum of high schools for a number 
of years. In some instances they are 
fairly adequately dealt with in courses 
labeled “General Business” or “Junior 
Business” or “Introduction to Business” 
or “Consumer Economic Problems,” but 
such courses are filled predominantly 
with students majoring in business edu- 
cation. Such courses are also offered 
early in the high school experience and 
no continuing program of experiences 
in business economic problems is pro- 
vided in the business education cur- 
riculum. 

Business education should examine 
thoroughly its offerings to both the busi- 
ness majors and the general high school 
population and then with reference to 
the studies made, plan courses, develop 


core program participation, prepare ma- 





7 Freeman, M. Herbert. “Basic Business Edu- 
cation for Everyday Living.” Monograph No. 
74, p. 10. South-Western Publishing Company, 
New York. January, 1951. 


8 Freeman, M. Herbert, ibid., p. 14. 
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terials, or otherwise determine how to 
convey the common business learnings 
to all students. Naturally any such plan- 
ning should be in cooperation with gen- 
eral educators. 

The most expert of skill training is 
not sufficient for job success. Therefore, 
business education should also plan the 
continuing improvement of the general 
education that is present in its voca- 
tional courses. 

In a percentage table prepared by H. 
C. Hunt, high school principal, Meri- 
den, Connecticut, it was noted that char- 
acter traits accounted for 90 per cent of 
the causes for discharge from office jobs 
and 76 per cent of the reasons for which 
promotion was not granted. Lack of 
specific skills accounted for only 10 per 
cent of the causes for discharge and 23 
per cent of the reasons for which pro- 
motion was denied office employees.’ 
This indicates that the process of spe- 
cific vocational business training should 
be so planned that it will include expe- 
riences which will contribute to the 
development of successful group activity, 
assumption of responsibility, ability to 
make decisions and take initiative, and 
all the other general characteristics of 
successful workers in all areas of en- 
deavor. 


II 


All of us, if we are to achieve the 
optimum development for a full and 
satisfactory life, must discover and ex- 
plore our interests and capacities and 
through such exploration choose a life 
work to our liking and capabilities. The 
studies made of adolescent and young 
adult needs and interests, based upon 
student responses, show a concern for 
choice of vocation, future work, future 
livelihood. “Study after study reveals 
that youth are crying for work training 
and work experience followed by a 





® Hunt, H. C. “Reasons for Discharge or Not 
Getting Promoted,” p. 4 in So You Want a 
Better Job by Paul W. Boynton, Supervisor of 
Employment, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Inc., New York, 1947. 


Company, 


job.” *° As Leonard expresses it in re- 
— such studies, “Work, work, work. 

he cry of youth. Give us something to 
do and teach us how to do it.” ** 

If it is that common student 
needs upon student opinion or 
expression should be included in high 
school curricula, then it is general edu- 
cation which should provide the expe- 
riences which help them discover and ex- 
plore their mental, physical, cultural, 
aesthetic, avocational, and vocational in- 
terests and capacities. 

About 20 per cent of our high school 
youth go to college. About 20 per cent 
prepare vocationally for some type of 
occupation. This leaves about 60 per 
cent of our high school youth entering 
the work-world with no specific training 
for a job. Some of these 60 per cent go 
into business occupations. There are 
many beginning business jobs for youth 
which do not require special skill train- 
ing. For many youth entering such jobs 
it is probable that the best preparation 
the high school can offer is to continue 
concentrating on general education un- 
til they leave school. Others in this 
group would undoubtedly be better pre- 
pared for successful living if they were 
given a vocational start while yet in 
high school. 

This problem, of course, is not gen- 
eral education's alone. Neither is it sole- 
ly related to the middle group. The 
problem is, what kind of a “life adjust- 
ment” program, what kind of vocational 
guidance is general education offering 
to all high school youth? How many 
youth start thinking about the kind of 
livelihood they want to follow only after 
they leave school? How many such stu- 
dents drift by chance into positions for 
which they have no aptitude or interest 
aside from the pay check? How many 
are “guided” into vocational courses be- 
cause they are not doing well in general 
courses? How many take vocational busi- 
ness training because it is the only voca- 
tional area in their high school? How 





10 Leonard, J. Paul. Developing the Second- 
ary School Curriculum, p. 238. Rinehart and 


Company, 1946. 
11 Loonend, J. Paul, ibid., p. 238. 
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many enter vocational courses only after 
general education has evidence of their 
aptitude and interest for such training? 

Providing guidance to the individual 
in the selection of a vocation is certainly 
a function and a responsibility of gen- 
eral education. Selecting a vocation and 
finding a job are two “activities which 
men have in common with all other 
men.” 

As a result of general exploration of 
capacities and opportunities, students 
will be more considerate of their voca- 
tional preferences. Some will decide on 
industry, some on agriculture, some on 
a profession and college, and some will 
decide to enter business. At this point 
of decision, business education will start 
the development of technical compe- 
tency in the area of business interest 
chosen, at the same time continuing the 
further development of certain general 
traits as they are practiced in business 
vocations. 

Before business education begins the 
development of technical competency it 
must discharge a previous responsibility 
to students in general education. That 
responsibility is one of dispensing in- 
formation and measuring business abil- 
ities. Business educators know more in- 
timately than others what business 
opportunities there are for young people 
and what abilities and skills are re- 
quired for successful job holding. Such 
knowledge should be made available 
through the general-education program. 
How it is to be made available is a 
problem to be decided through the 
cooperative effort of business educators 
and general educators. It may mean that 
business educators will prepare special 
material for use in general-education 
programs. It may mean that business 
teachers will actually teach or guide cer- 
tain experiences of the general-education 
students. It may mean planned consulta- 
tion with students and active partici- 
pation in guidance programs. The man- 
ner in which the responsibility is 
discharged will depend upon the indi- 
vidual school, the educational philoso- 
phy upon which action is based in that 
school, and the result of the cooperative 
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efforts of general and business educa- 
tors. 

The measurement of abilities pre- 
requisite to successful participation in 
business work is another area of respon- 
sibility which business education must 
assume for the students in general edu- 
cation. Aptitude testing, prognostic 
testing, diagnostic testing within the 
scope of business subjects, and research 
projects which follow up testees on the 
office jobs are informational areas which 
should be available to the general edu- 
cator through business education. A 
continuing program of evaluation of 
such tests with the accompanying dis- 
semination of the information discovered 
is one of the big responsibilities of busi- 
ness education to general education. 


Ill 


The optimum development of a per- 
son is conditioned by his knowledge and 
appreciation of work and the contribu- 
tions which vocations make toward 
human welfare. He should not have to 
wait for the experience of a coal miners’ 
strike or a railroad strike to realize the 
dependence or interdependence of voca- 
tional or economic groups, nor how a 
relatively small group of workers or em- 
ployers can affect the economy of the 
nation. He should not have to wait 
until he leaves school and by chance (or 
not at all) arrive at an appreciation of 
the contributions which the individual 
at work makes to human welfare. De- 
veloping this appreciation of work is a 
responsibility which general education 
owes to all students. 

Since, “. . . in 1940, approximately 40 
per cent of the gainfully employed peo- 

le were in occupations in which 

usiness knowledges and skills were 
needed” ** and since business occupa- 
tions form the second largest labor force 
in our nation, general education should 
feel responsible for including in its of- 
ferings the understandings and appre- 
ciations of the contributions of business 
vocations to the welfare of society. 





12 Eyster, Elvin S. “Business Education and 


Guidance.” NEA Journal 39:272-73; April, 1950. 
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The prime responsibility which busi- 
ness education has in this area is one of 
developing within business teachers an 
understanding of the place of business 
in our society and its contribution to 
the economy and welfare of that society. 
The teacher sets the tone of a course 
and perhaps unconsciously gives a phil- 
osophy concerning business enterprise 
by his attitude and by the manner in 
which the specific subject matter is de- 
veloped. 

A history of business is in the making 
today with society slowly effecting 
changes in business philosophy. Once 
the prime aim of business was profit 

rdless of human life or community 
effect. Today, through self-enlighten- 
ment and societal pressures, business is 
giving greater respect and personal con- 
siderations to the individual employee; 
it has improved the working conditions 
of many workers; it often lends assist- 
ance and cooperation to community de- 


velopment. Instead of getting being the 
all-pervasive tone, giving and coopera- 
tion are to be heard as relatively new 
notes in business. 

These same new notes should be 
heard in the schools, and both general 
education and business education should 
be developing —— with a desire to 
serve through business rather than to 
enter business only with the thought of 
the gain to be derived. Business plays 
a most important part in the nation’s 
economy and international relations. 
Whatever is done to develop business 
workers who will have the high ethics of 
service through business, and whatever 
is done to develop users or consumers 
of business services who will demand 
high ethics, will contribute to the na- 
tional welfare. One way this can be 
accomplished is through a more effec- 
tive establishment of the relationships 
of general education and business edu- 
cation. 





RECENT GRADUATES SPEAK ABOUT THEIR PROBLEMS 


The College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, recognizing the 
truth of the statement that a good cur- 
riculum is one which best serves the 
needs of the people for which it is in- 
tended, is continually trying to discover 
ways of improving its program. One 
such recent step was an on-campus event 
designed as an instrument of in-service 
education and intended to enrich our 
teacher education program. 

A three-day ont conference was held 
December 6-8, 1951, for graduates who 
are in their first year of teaching ex- 
perience. This conference was a coopera- 
tive project of the College of Education 
of the University of Puerto Rico and 


the Insular Department of Education. 
Educational workers on all levels of our 
educational system contributed to it. 
Plans for the conference were made 
early in October and graduates of the 
preceding year who are teaching were 


invited to state the problems that had 
arisen during their first four months of 
teaching and on which they wished to 
receive help. Local supervisors were also 
asked to mention the outstanding prob- 
lems they had observed in the work of 
their beginning teachers and that, in 
their opinion, could be considered with 
orofit. Plans for the conference were 
ame on these suggested problems. 
Groups were organized according to 
problems; resource people from local 
school districts, the Department of Edu- 
cation, and the College of Education 
served as group leaders. 

A challenging program was prepared 
to provide a rich educational experience 
for beginning teachers who visited the 
College of Education to participate in 
the work conference. The program in- 
cluded small group discussions of com- 
mon problems. Ten groups were organ- 
ized on the basis of such problems and 
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care was taken to devote the largest pro- 
portion of time in the program to group 
discussion of them. The participants 
met also as a large group several times. 
The first day they were greeted by the 
Dean of the College of Education, Dr. 
Oscar E. Porrata, and a short talk was 
given by Dr. Ramon Mellado, Dean of 
Administration of the University of 
Puerto Rico. The second day, a panel 
discussion was held on the problem of 
how to understand our children better. 
It was a stimulating experience where a 
psychiatrist, a psychologist, an elemen- 
tary school teacher, a high school teacher, 
and a parent presented well-thought-out 
ideas in relation to the problem under 
discussion. The third day the group met 
as a whole to listen to short reports of 
the work done by each small group and 
to evaluate the conference. 

Beginning teachers who visited the 
teacher-preparing institution during 
these three days were also offered the 
opportunity to visit the laboratory 
schools in the elementary and secondary 
levels to observe teachers at work. These 
observations were carefully planned and 
the participants visited those classrooms 
which, in their opinion, best served their 
needs. An exposition of educational ma- 
terials was presented by these two schools 
with the purpose of demonstrating many 
of the things that could be done in a 
classroom with little or no money ex- 
pense. 

Time was set aside in the program 
for individual conferences with staff 
members. Many members of the faculty 


of the laboratory schools were also inter- 
viewed by beginning teachers who de- 
sired further explanation of the classes 
observed or of the materials presented in 
the exposition. 

The third day the beginning teachers 
were asked to evaluate the conference. 
On a mimeographed sheet they were 
asked to write a short paragraph stating 
how the activities carried on during the 
three days had helped them. They were 
also asked to suggest ways in which the 
work conference for beginning teachers 
could be improved in the future. More 
than 300 evaluation sheets were turned 
in and it was satisfying to conclude that 
all the participants thought that the 
work conference was an excellent educa- 
tional experience. Many of them stated 
specifically some of the benefits received 
from it and suggested that in the future 
the work conference should last more 
than three days. Many of them com- 
mented that three days did not provide 
enough time for the careful study of 
their problems. As a result of this felt 
need some decided to meet several times 
again to continue studying their prob- 
lems. Many beginning teachers sug- 
gested that the work conference should 
be offered every year. 

Problems presented by recent gradu- 
ates offer a valuable source of informa- 
tion for the enrichment of the curric- 
ulum. The College of Education of the 
University of Puerto Rico plans to make 
the work conference for beginning teach- 
ers an established part of its teacher- 
education program.—Aida A. Vergne. 





Danger! They’re After Our Schools is the title of a 16-page pamphlet 
recently prepared under the joint sponsorship of the NEA Defense Com- 
mission and several educational organizations. It is designed for use by 
local groups to be distributed among members of PTA organizations 
and lay citizens generally. Dr. Richard Kennan, Executive Secretary of 
the Defense Commission, urges use of it as a means of acquainting school 
patrons with the nature of attacks upon the public schools. Single copies 
of the pamphlet may be obtained from the office of the Defense Commis- 
sion without charge. The price per hundred is $2.85. 














WE COULD HAVE PLENTY OF GOOD TEACHERS 


W. Earl Armstrong 


a United States does not have 
enough good teachers now and there are 
not enough in prospect. And that is not 
all. Unfortunately, not enough people 
are doing anything basically about it. 
Those to whom society looks for leader- 
ship — college presidents, deans of 
schools of education, heads of depart- 
ments of education, directors of teacher 
education and certification in state de- 
artments of education, school admin- 
istrators, and state education associations 
—are doing little more than laymen. 

These are strong words but they can 
be justified because these are trying 
times for the teaching profession. Unless 
the unexpected happens in international 
relations, education will be seriously 
crippled within the next decade because 
of the lack of an adequate supply of 
qualified teachers. This would be so 
even if we were not faced with the pros- 

t of an unprecedented number of 
children in the schools. It would be 
so because the old pattern for attracting, 
pea and holding teachers has out- 
ived its usefulness. We could have 
‘maple of good teachers, not tomorrow 

ut sometime within the foreseeable fu- 
ture, if we only had the courage to 
change our pattern. 

The statement that little has been 
done to meet the distressing conditions 
now in sight should require no docu- 
mentation for well-informed educators. 
Those who are complacent, however, 
need only to look at the number of 
emergency teachers now employed (and 
add to that the number of emergency 
certificate holders who have met mini- 
mum qualifications for regular certifi- 
cates), the imbalance in the supply of 
elementary and secondary pe Mt teach- 
ers, and the number of teachers who 
have been drawn off to enter occupa- 
tions other than teaching within the 

ast year. No; the teaching profession 
is not growing healthier through the use 
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Mr. Armstrong, Chief for Teacher Edu- 
cation, Office of Education, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, suggests a fresh approach to 
one of our most troublesome problems. 











of the present pattern even with some 
promising modifications of it here and 
there. 


Nature of Fresh Approach 


A fresh approach is needed to the 
ange of teacher personnel. The prob- 
em is multiple yet unitary in nature. 
In its parts, the problem is to get more 
teachers, to get better qualified teachers, 
to get a better balance in the supply of 
teachers for the positions available and 
in prospect, and to hold in the profes- 
sion a larger percentage of those who 
prepare to teach. Yet the problem is 
unitary in that the underlying causes of 
each part of the problem are the same. 

The old gk amy has judged each 
proposal for change on its promise to 
attract, prepare, or hold a teacher for 
a given child at a specific time. For 
example, all decisions relating to admis- 
sion to teacher-education curricula, cer- 
tification, programs of teacher educa- 
tion, and the like have been based on 
the judgment of the policy maker as to 
the effect the policy will have on the 
competency of the teacher to perform 
a specific task. To illustrate, when 
changes have been proposed in the cur- 
riculum for the preparation of elemen- 
tary school teachers the pros and cons 
have always been based on the effects 
of the proposal on the competency of 
the prospective teacher to perform cer- 
tain tasks, such as the teaching of read- 
ing, art, or music. It is important, of 
course, that the child be taught and the 
competency of the teacher to teach that 
child should be given high order con- 
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sideration in any policy relating to 
teacher personnel. Keeping both eyes on 
the child and the competency of the 
teacher to teach the child, however, has 
gotten the supply of teachers into about 
the same situation in which a driver 
finds himself if he keeps both eyes on 
the road, heedless of what may be ap- 
roaching the road from the right or the 
eft. It has also affected a number of 
other aspects of teacher personnel. The 
point to emphasize here is that impor- 
tant decisions relating to teacher per- 
sonnel should be made after considering 
a cluster of related factors. The ques- 
tion is this: Are we as educators so 
deeply committed to the old pattern for 
making decisions that we have gone be- 
yond the point of no return? 

A new approach to attracting, pre- 
paring, and retaining an adequate sup- 
ply of competent teachers for the schools 
will give attention to at least five factors 
instead of one. The five must be kept 
in balance; no important policy should 
be adopted without considering all of 
them. They are: 

l. The effect of any proposal on the 
competency of a teacher to teach a child 
at a given grade level or in a given sub- 
ject field. If a proposed procedure for 
the selection of students to enter a 
teacher - education curriculum offers 
promise of getting the right person for 
a given grade level or subject field, that 
procedure would meet this criterion. 

2. The effect of any proposal on the 
school curriculum from the kindergarten 
through the secondary school. A pro- 
posal to certificate all liberal arts col- 
lege graduates to teach in secondary 
schools would have definite implications 
for the secondary school curriculum. 

3. The effect of any proposal on the 
institutions that prepare teachers. If all 
persons preparing to teach were required 
to enter a curriculum for the prepara- 
tion of teachers at some specified time, 
say at the beginning of the junior year, 
that requirement might conceivably re- 
sult in a radical change in the organiza- 
tion of colleges and universities for the 
preparation of teachers. Many other ex- 
amples would serve as well as this one 


to illustrate the importance of this fac- 
tor in making decisions on problems 
relating to teacher personnel. 

4. The effect of any proposal on the 
teaching profession. Proposals have been 
made in some quarters that standards 
be set for membership in the National 
Education Association. Such a proposal, 
if adopted, would have far-reaching ef- 
fects on the teaching profession. Like- 
wise, setting the requirements for ele- 
mentary school teachers as high as those 
for secondary school teachers would 
serve to change the relationship between 
elementary and_ secondary _ school 
teachers. 

5. The effect of any proposal on the 
relation of the profession to the public. 
Just now the public is confused because 
of the scarcity of elementary school 
teachers and the oversupply, in some 
fields, of secondary school teachers. Any 
proposal that would offer promise of 
restoring. a balance in the supply of 
teachers should, therefore, receive seri- 
ous consideration because of the bearing 
of this problem on public opinion. 

A fresh approach will give considera- 
tion to all of these factors, not just one 
of them. When the whole problem of 
attracting, preparing, and retaining an 
adequate supply of competent teachers 
is faced and proposals made for the so- 
lution of any aspect of the problem, the 
proposal will be evaluated in terms of 
its possible effect on all five of these 
factors. The planners or policy makers 
will estimate the possible effect of any 
proposal on each factor, judge its rela- 
tive importance, and on the basis of this 
evaluation decide whether or not to ac- 
cept the proposal. 


Application of Fresh Approach 
to One Proposal 


The importance of giving considera- 
tion to all five of these factors in dealing 
with problems of teacher personnel may 
be made clearer by examining one pro- 
posal for its possible effects on each of 
the other four. 

What, for example, should be done 
about the curricula for the preparation 
of teachers for the different teaching 











S, Should there be more simi- 
arity between the preparation of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers, 
or should the difference be even greater 
than at present? The answer to this 
question will determine in large meas- 
ure whether we have plenty of well- 
qualified teachers or not. 

Under a wise procedure the answer 
will not be determined solely by the 
possible effect of a curriculum pattern 
on the ability of a prospective teacher 
to teach a given grade or subject field 
in 1956. It is important, of course, that 
teachers who are to teach all subjects at 
a particular grade level in the elemen- 
tary school should have a subject-matter 
background, a knowledge of materials of 
instruction, and insights into the nature 
of children of that age. It is also true 
that the high school English teacher will 
need a more intensive background in 
language, literature, composition, speech, 
dramatics and journalism, and special 
insights into the developmental needs 
of high school youth which English can 
help them to meet. 

A second consideration will be the 
possible effects of a change in the cur- 
riculum pattern for teacher education 
now on the nature of the — school 
curriculum ten or 20 years hence. There 
is good reason to believe that the present 
curricula of the elementary and second- 
ary schools are traceable in large part 
to the teacher-education programs of the 
last half century. At least there is a 
definite relationship between the broad 
subject-matter and child-centered cur- 
riculum of the elementary school and 
the typical specialized, subject-centered 
secondary curriculum to what has gone 
into the preparation of teachers for the 
two levels. It may be argued with some 
validity that the school curricula at the 
two levels are the cause rather than the 
result of the teacher-education curricula 
but the relationship cannot be disputed. 
If we want teachers to teach general 
education at the upper elementary and 
secondary school levels, then we must 
change our curriculum pattern for pre- 
paring teachers for the two levels. The 
difference between the program for pros- 
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pective elementary and the program for 
prospective secondary school teachers 
will not be great, ye ame at the pre- 
service stage. The close similarity will 
make for a more unified and sequential 
curriculum for elementary and second- 
ary school pupils. It will also make for 
easy transfer of teachers from one level to 
the other, thus making our supply more 
readily adaptable to changing condi- 
tions. At present, if all of the 109,000 
teachers who completed their initial 
preparation last spring were qualified 
for the positions that needed to be filled, 
there would not now be a serious short- 
age. 

What effect will a change in the cur- 
ricula for the preparation of elementary 
and secondary school teachers in the di- 
rection of a more common program most 
likely have on the teaching profession 
itself? This will be a third hanke con- 
sideration. Before making such a change, 
that question will be considered along 
with the possible effects of such a change 
on the competence of the teacher and on 
the elementary and secondary school 
curricula. 

Two ible effects are obvious. 
First, such a change as indicated above 
will offer promise of bringing stronger 
persons into the programs for the prep- 
aration of teachers. Prospective elemen- 
tary school teachers will stand to gain 
by getting a better education for them- 
selves. This will come about by more 
emphasis on general education and 
subject-matter concentration to meet 
their needs in order for them to feel that 
they are becoming well-educated per- 
sons. It will also come from a reduc- 
tion in the amount of time devoted to 
methods and techniques at the pre- 
service level. Prospective secondary 
school teachers will also stand to gain 
by getting a better general education, 
less subject-matter concentration, and 
perhaps more professional insights at 
the preservice levels. These advantages 
will constitute new attractions to strong 
prospective teachers. 

Second, such a curriculum change 
offers promise of unifying further the 
thinking of teachers at all levels. If this 
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results, teachers will be more under- 
standing of one another’s problems and 
consequently will be able to work to- 
gether as faculty teams in schools. Peo- 
ple who have tried to work with school 
faculties on schoolwide problems know 
that secondary school teachers find it 
difficult to discover any problems in 
common with one another, to say noth- 
ing of the difficulty of finding problems 
that are common to both secondary and 
elementary school teachers. Such a con- 
sideration as this needs to be weighed 
along with how well Miss Brown will 
teach Johnny in the third grade in 1956 
and the kind of school curriculum we 
need in deciding the kind of curriculum 
to set up for teacher education. 

Then, too, the possible effect of the 
curriculum pattern on the institutions 
that prepare teachers should not be 
overlooked. This fourth consideration 
may prove to be very important. The 
programs for teacher education, espe- 
cially in the larger multiple-purpose in- 
stitutions, are made up of a large number 
of disparate parts. The control of the 
various parts often rests with different 
administrative units of the institution. 
The result is that each unit prepares 
teachers for a specialty with little con- 
sideration for the program as a whole. 
If the difference between the preparation 
of elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers were not so great, perhaps the admin- 
istration of the program would be more 
unified. Is it important that responsi- 
bility for planning and administration 
be unified? If it is, the possible effects 
of teacher-education curriculum patterns 
on the integration of teacher education 
on college campuses needs to be weighed 
alongside other factors in determining 
whether a given curriculum pattern 
should be advocated. 

One more effect on the institutions 
needs to be mentioned. This has to do 
with the kinds of institutions that pre- 
pare teachers. The present typical pat- 
terns of specialization for elementary 
and secondary school teachers tends to 
create two types of institutions, one to 
prepare elementary school teachers and 
another to prepare secondary school 





teachers. Not the kind of institution 
but its willingness and ability to offer a 
good a gheas should determine whether 
it will be permitted to prepare teachers 
for any level or area. Many of the state 
universities and many more of the lib- 
eral arts colleges are denied the privilege 
of preparing elementary school teachers. 
This situation has come about largely 
because of the curriculum patterns that 
have been adopted for the preparation 
of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. Does the teaching of Johnny 
in the third grade in 1956 outweigh this 
consideration? That question must be 
answered before a particular curriculum 
pattern can be advocated or opposed 
with intelligence. 

A final factor to be weighed before 
deciding to change or not to change the 
curriculum patterns for the preparation 
of elementary and secondary school 
teachers is the ible effect of such a 
change on public opinion. At present 
the public, including governmental 
agencies responsible for policy-making, 
is confused about the supply of teach- 
ers. People see and hear reports of seri- 
ous shortages of teachers when they 
know well-qualified college graduates 
who cannot find employment in teach- 
ing positions. The public thinks of the 
supply of teachers in much the same 
way as it thinks of the supply of doctors. 
Laymen never analyze the supply of doc- 
tors to see whether there are enough 
specialists in pediatrics or geriatrics, or 
enough general practitioners; they know 
only that there is or is not a scarcity of 
doctors. Likewise, the general public 
thinks only in terms of the over-all sup- 
ply of teachers; it should not be ex- 
pected to make fine discriminations re- 
garding the kinds of positions for which 
the teachers are prepared. A change in 
the direction of more common elements 
in the curricula for the preparation of 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers will not require the public to be so 
discriminating as to the nature of the 
supply of teachers. 

The public is slowly coming to the 
point of view, without meaning to do 
so, that almost anyone can teach. Lay- 
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men have seen emergency teachers in 
large numbers brought into the schools 
and the schools on about the same, 
from all outward appearances. Persons 
prepared to be secondary school teach- 
ers are employed to teach at the ele- 
mentary achat level without any dis- 
astrous results immediately obvious to 
the public. At the same time, the policy- 
makers and planners insist that the pro- 
gram for the ea eg of elementary 
school teachers should be radically dif- 
ferent from that for the preparation of 
secondary school teachers, because the 
functions to be performed by teachers 
at the two levels are presumed to be so 
different. Is it any wonder that the 
public is confused about teacher per- 
sonnel? A change in the curricula for 
the preparation of teachers can help to 
clear up this confusion. 


Application to a State Plan 


This one problem, viz., teacher-educa- 
tion curricula, is used to show that not 
one factor but many need to be con- 


sidered before deciding to adopt or to 
reject a given proposal relating to any 
aspect of teacher personnel. It is hoped 
that this background thinking will be 
useful as groups consider the various 
issues relating to teacher supply during 
this period of mobilization. Every state 
should have a plan for meeting the needs 
of the schools for an adequate supply of 
competent teachers. That plan A eee 
include a number of elements, not just 
a single one. A list of such elements 
should include a program for recruit- 
ment, a policy for admission, a plan for 
teacher-education scholarships, a conver- 
sion program, a schedule for improving 
certification, a policy on the accredita- 
tion of institutions and a salary scale for 
teachers, in addition to a curriculum re- 
vision program. Each of these elements 
before being accepted as a part of the 
state plan should be weighed carefully 
against some such criteria as those pro- 
posed in this statement. If such steps 
are taken we can have plenty of good 
teachers. 





The problems confronting laymen and educators alike today are: 
1. To decide whether or not elementary school children should have 
as well qualified teachers as we require for our secondary school 


you ngsters. 


2. to locate those factors which have retarded the development of 


elementary school teacher standards. 


3. if we decide that we want degree teachers in elementary schools, 
the next step will be to institute the basic changes which will make it 
possible for us to secure such teachers.—Irvin F. Coyle, Director of Teach- 
er Education, Missouri State Department of Education, in School and 


Community, December, 1951. 

















GUIDANCE OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Collins W. Burnett and Alice Z. Seeman 


Me beginning college students be 
helped in an objective effort to deter- 
mine their fitness for teaching? How 
can they be given an early overview of 
the opportunities, requirements, and 
limitations of the profession? In _par- 
ticular, how can the large institution 
approach this problem? 

st year approximately 500 freshmen 
in the College of Education, The Ohio 
State University, enrolled in Education 
Survey. This is an orientation course 
required of all freshmen who are plan- 
ning to teach. It is the first professional 
course in a four-year program of teacher 
education. Education Survey is aiso the 
first step in a continuous program of 
selection which ends at graduation. 

Education Survey has had a short his- 
tory but a long past. The present pro- 
gram has been in operation since the 
fall of 1950. It was started as a course, 
however, in 1938. During this period of 
13 years it has been revised numerous 
times. Throughout the years the course 
has always been student centered and it 
has been the responsibility of an all- 
College faculty committee. The coordi- 
nator of student personnel coordinates 
the planning and operation of the 
course. His advisory group is the Com- 
mittee for the Student Personnel Pro- 
gram composed of six faculty members 
representing different areas of the Col- 
lege. 

‘Basically Education Survey is a two- 
quarter laboratory course which empha- 
sizes sound principles of guidance and 
mental hygiene. The student both as 
an individual and as a member of a 
group is the focus of attention. The 
iollowing statement of objectives devel- 
oped by the Committee’ describes the 
nature of the course. 





1The Committee is composed of Raymond 
Bennett, Harold Fawcett, Max Goodson, John 
Horrocks, Alice Seeman, and Collins Burnett, 
Chairman. 





Guidance, selective admission, retention 
or dismissal, evaluation of professional 
promise, development of professional at- 
titudes—these are plaguing problems on 
every college campus. On many campuses, 
large and small, they are solved by sim- 
ply ignoring them. Some small canpuses, 
on the other hand, are distinguished by 
the personal interest of a faculty member 
in each student. It is in the large insti- 
tution that wise planning becomes im- 
perative. Mr. Burnett and Mrs. Seeman, 
staff members of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, report on progress at Columbus. 











1. Guidance (a) to help students find 
out about themselves in terms of their 
strengths and weaknesses; (b) to facili- 
tate optimum personal adjustment; (c) 
to provide group experiences so that 
students can learn to work together 
better; (d) to serve as an exploratory 
course so students may be helped to 
determine whether they should continue 
in preparation for teaching; (e) to pro- 
vide a means of obtaining evidence 
which will be useful in appraising stu- 
dents in order to provide growth a 
riences leading toward evaluation for 
junior standing. 

2. Orientation to teaching (a) to help 
in the orientation of students to the 
teaching profession; (b) to help stu- 
dents familiarize themselves with vari- 
ous requirements for certification as 
teachers with special emphasis on those 
competencies essential for junior stand- 
ing. 

3. Orientation to the university com- 
munity (a) to help students become 
familiar with available community re- 
sources; (b) to help students gain an 
understanding of institutional regula- 
tions and standards. 

Five units have been developed from 
these objectives. These are as follows: 
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Unit I—Orientation to campus and college 
Unit I1—Self-appraisal 

Unit I1l—Effective study 

Unit IV—Social proficiency and leadership 
Unit V—Personal adjustment 


Essentially the central theme is stu- 
dent planning in terms of developing 
and gg factors of competency 
for teaching. The philosophy of teach- 
ing underlying Education Survey stresses 
a student-centered approach. Instructors 
are urged to commence the course by 
starting with the students—getting ac- 
quainted with them as persons and 
learning about their problems. A _per- 
missive atmosphere is encouraged so that 
students feel the course is their oppor- 
tunity to raise questions and to suggest 
problems the consideration of which 
will be helpful to them. Subject matter 
is not a primary concern. Formal lec- 
tures are used only when expedient to 
the situation. Much emphasis is placed 
on group a 

Some of the different techniques used 
in line with this philosophy of teaching 
and the objectives of the course are as 
follows: 

Testing and self-appraisal. In addition to the 
tests for junior standing previously mentioned, 
the Mooney Problem Check List, Otis, Cleeton 
Vocational Interest Inventory, sociometric scales, 
and Guess Who tests are administered during 
the two-quarter sequence. During the school 
year 1951-1952 the Group Participation Scale and 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory are 
also being used. 


Counseling. Each student has a screening in- 
terview followed by counseling of short or long 
duration as the situation requires. 

Field trips. There is always a trip to the 
University School with one or more trips to 
points of interest on the campus or in the 
community of Columbus. 

Movies. An extensive list of movies relevant 
to the five units has been developed. Sometimes 
these are presented to individual class sections 
and occasionally to the entire group. During 
the first quarter, 1951, “Children Must Learn” 
and “The Wilson Dam School” were presented. 

Role playing. This technique lends itself well 
to such units as social proficiency and leader- 
ship and personal adjustment. In one section 
last spring different students took the role of 
the new freshman who wanted to make friends. 
These sessions were followed by a class discus- 


sion of other ways the new person might have 
used to get acquainted on the campus. 

Case studies. Several fictitious case studies 
have been developed. These are discussed in 
small groups during the class period and then 
reports are made to the entire group regarding 
the problem, course, and what might be done 
to help the student. Some of the suggestions 
become projective and students see similarities 
to their own problems. 

Planning paper. This is assigned at the be- 
ginning and is due at the end of the first 
quarter. It is returned to the student for re- 
vision and addition during the second quarter. 
It tends to help him focus the work in the 
course on his own problems and goals. It be- 
comes an analytical technique. Some students, 
in working through the interpretation of their 
test profile and other experience in the course, 
decide that teaching will not meet their voca- 
tional goals. 

Panel discussions. These sessions not only 
stimulate group thinking but also enable stu- 
dents to participate before their peers. 

Committees. The small multiple-group com- 
mittee technique is used to break up the class 
into four to five small groups for discussion 
purposes. It encourages some students who are 
inclined not to take part in a large group to 
learn how to participate. There is also a plan- 
ning committee which acts as an intermediary 
between the class and the instructor in plan- 
ning the agenda for the quarter. Some classes 
also elect special committees to plan a field trip 
or some social function. 


The matter of evaluating the student 
and his work for a grade is always a 
problem in this kind of course situation. 
The planning paper, participation in 
class projects, and growth during the 
course are all taken into consideration. 
The instructor also makes a professional 
rating of each student before the end of 
the second quarter. This is a brief state- 
ment of the instructor’s reaction to the 
student as a prospective public school 
teacher. 

The present plan of Survey has sev- 
eral important features. First, it provides 
for a two-quarter sequence for most 
freshmen for a total of three hours of 
credit. There are two two-hour periods 
the first quarter and one two-hour 
period the second quarter. Each section 
is limited to approximately 35 students. 
(The first quarter, 1951, mean class en- 
rollment was 26.) As nearly as possible, 
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the same students are scheduled with 
the same instructor for the second quar- 
ter. The significance of this plan is that 
since the instructor is also the adviser, 
Survey provides for continuous guidance 
and program planning throughout the 
freshman year. Some students are as- 
signed to a permanent adviser following 
the two quarters of Survey but many 
others continue to be advised through 
the third quarter by their Survey in- 
structor. 


Faculty Members Learn 


A second interesting feature of Survey 
is that it is an in-service training pro- 
gram both for faculty and graduate 
students in the College of Education. 
Although a majority of the staff work- 
ing in the Survey program are perma- 
nent members of the faculty, there is 
always a small group of graduate stu- 
dents who teach in the program. These 
latter usually are advanced students at 
the doctoral level majoring in guidance 
or student personnel psychology. 

Each week the entire Survey staff 
meets to discuss problems, raise ques- 
tions, clarify goals, and present new 
techniques. Since Survey is a compre- 
hensive orientation program, nearly all 
phases of a large university student per- 
sonnel program come under discussion 
during the quarter. At one meeting 
there may be a presentation and inter- 
pretation of a battery of test scores. At 
another meeting a simulated interview 
will be presented. Another staff meet- 
ing may be devoted to working out 
new evaluation techniques. 

The weekly staff meetings seem to 
be one way of bringing the faculty into 
the student personnel program. Since 
the staff changes from year to year, many 
of the faculty have worked with Survey 
over the 13-year period. This has fos- 
tered an awareness of students’ problems 
not commonly found in large university 
faculties. 


The Student Begins to Plan 


Another ey aspect of Survey 
e starting point for the 


is that it is t 





introduction of the junior standing pro- 
gram. This latter is a self-appraisal pro- 
gram consisting of eight factors of com- 
‘as general culture, scholarship, 

ealth, professional rating, speech and 
hearing, field experience, and writing 
skills. The student starts demonstrating 
his proficiency in most of these areas in 
Survey even though he is not formally 
brought up for junior standing until 
the end of his sophomore year. The 
two-hour period lends itself well to the 
administration of tests in the areas of 
speech and hearing, general culture, and 
contemporary affairs. In case a student 
finds that he is deficient in any one of 
the eight factors of competency, he is 
advised about the proper remedial pro- 
gram and starts to work on the defi- 
ciency. 


Selection a Four-Year Task 


Still another important pkase of Sur- 
vey is that it is the first step in a four- 
year program of selection in teacher 
education. The only admission require- 
ment at The Ohio State University is 
that the student be a graduate of an 
accredited high school. Since this is true, 
many students find through Survey that 
they do not belong in teacher education 
and transfer at the end of the first or 
second quarter to another college on the 
campus. Others find that they do not 
belong in college and drop out to take 
jobs in industry or business. 

Approximately 37 per cent of the 362 
students who enrolled in Survey at the 
beginning of the 1950-51 year were not 
enrolled in the College of Education 
following the end of the third quarter, 
June, 1951. Some had been dismissed 
because of low grades. Others had trans- 
ferred to other colleges on the campus. 
Marriage, health, lack of money, and 
full-time jobs were other reasons for 
students not continuing in college. 
Survey was not wholly responsible for 
these students dropping out in the Col- 
lege of Education. It was, however, re- 
sponsible for some decisions not to 
continue. 
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Graduate Counselors Get Experience 


Another important feature is that 
further individual help and guidance 
for Survey students are provided through 
the services of advanced graduate coun- 
selors-in-training. Each year some 15 
to 20 graduate students in the areas of 

uidance and student personnel enroll 

in a practicum for which they receive 
graduate credit while assisting with 
guidance activities in Survey. Under 
this two-way arrangement, similar to the 
program described by Robinson,’ valu- 
able experience in the use of varied 
guidance techniques is obtained by the 
graduate trainees and at the same time 
Survey students benefit from additional 
opportunities for individual counseling 
and small group activities. 

The graduate practicum group meets 
in a weekly seminar where information 
about techniques is presented, problem 
cases discussed, activities planned, and 
general orientation of the counselors to 
their role in the Survey program is car- 
ried on. These graduate trainees also at- 
tend the regular Survey staff meetings 
and are thus further helped to become 
familiar with the nature and purposes of 
the course. After several wadhe of orien- 
tation to the program each counselor 
is assigned to a Survey section where he 
assists the instructor in activities of an 
individual or group guidance nature. 

A wide variety of experiences is pro- 
vided the trainees through this liaison 
with the Survey course. Each practicum 
student gets some training in interview- 
ing techniques, maintaining personnel 
records, and administering and inter- 
preting group tests. In addition, oppor- 
tunity is provided for the counselors to 





2 Robinson, Francis P. “Two Quarries with a 
Single Stone.” Journal of Higher Education 
16:201 -206; April, 1945. 


acquire more specialized training in the 
use of techniques appropriate to their 
individual program—e.g., role playing, 
sociometrics, planning and conducting 
field trips. 

A weekly conference with the instruc- 
tor of the practicum is required of each 
graduate student. In these conferences 
verbatim reports of counseling activities 
are analyzed and plans developed for 
further work. Supervision of the coun- 
selor-training phase of the program is 
thus achieved while at the same time 
continuous evaluation of the under- 
graduate student is made possible. 


Summary 


The College of Education at The 
Ohio State University, over a period of 
many years, has developed a comprehen- 
sive orientation program for incoming 
freshmen which provides guidance serv- 
ices throughout the first year. Education 
Survey initiates a four-year program of 
continuous guidance and selection. This 
program has been develo as a joint 
planning a of both faculty and 
students. Numerous techniques of indi- 
vidual and group guidance are used to 
implement the objectives of the course. 
Five important features of the program 
have been discussed. 

Continuous research and evaluation 
of this program are necessary. There is 
the need to determine the characteristics 
of the freshman population enrolled in 
Survey. Research is needed to evaluate 
the course in terms of the stated objec- 
tives. Evaluation from the standpoint 
of the instructor, students, and graduate 
assistant working in Survey is necessary. 
If possible, experimental groups should 
be conducted to determine what bene- 
fits there are, if any, to students taking 
Survey compared with those who do not 
take the course. 

















THE GRADUATE PROGRAM AT IOWA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


M. J. Nelson and Daryl Pendergraft 


[  — it is one of the last of 
the larger teachers colleges to undertake 
the education of teachers at the gradu- 
ate level, Iowa State Teachers College 
has the advantage of profiting from the 
experiences of other similar colleges. In 
addition, the committee which planned 
the program to be inaugurated in the 
summer of 1952 had the advantage of 
much sage advice from the two other 
institutions controlled by the Iowa State 
Board of Education; namely, the State 
University of Iowa and Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

In planning the graduate program 
the faculty profited from the fact that 
during the preceding two years it had 
been engaged, almost to a man, in an 
extensive revision of the undergraduate 
program. The reading, discussions, and 
thinking attending that effort helped tc 
pave the way for the graduate program. 
The faculty thus came to think of the 
graduate Fg oom in terms of enrich- 
ment and strengthening of the new 
undergraduate curriculum and to plan 
the graduate courses in the light of the 
needs of public school teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators as revealed 
in the investigations that preceded the 
revision of the undergraduate program. 
The result is that in many ways the 
master’s degree curriculum has the ear- 
marks of being the final year of a five- 
year program in teacher education. The 
ultimate proof will, of course, come 
from actual experience in operating the 
program. Certainly the Iowa State Board 
of Education, by approving most of the 
general outline in the summer of 1951, 


has provided sufficient time for planning 
the numerous details involved in insti- 
tuting a graduate offering. 

The college adheres consistently to a 
single a the education of teach- 
ers. This has been true of the under- 
graduate program; the graduate pro- 





Planning a program to meet each in- 
dividual student’s needs, meanwhile main- 
taining fidelity to the single purpose of 
teacher education, characterizes the new 
graduate offering at lowa State Teachers 
College. As pointed out by Mr. Nelson, 
Dean of the Faculty, and Mr. Pender- 
graft, Curriculum Coordinator, the Cedar 
Falls structure is not in the traditional 
design. Its contribution to the strengthen- 
ing of teaching as a profession may well 
be anticipated. 











gram has the same single purpose. Con- 
sequently, only one graduate degree 
will be offered, the Master of Arts in 
Education. For the present, programs 
are provided for prospective elementary 
school teachers, principals, and super- 
visors; for high school principals and 
supervisors; and for teachers of business, 
English, mathematics, science, social 
studies, and speech. Beginning in 1953, 
a program for teachers of music will also 
be provided. All departments of the 
college offer courses open to graduate 
students since these courses are frequent- 
ly useful in supporting the majors men- 
tioned above. 

The administration of the program is 
vested in the dean of the faculty, who 
serves as chairman of the graduate coun- 
cil, an elective body chosen by the grad- 
uate faculty from its own membership. 
The graduate faculty consists of the 
president, the dean of the faculty, the 
registrar, the curriculum coordinator, 
heads of instructional departments, and 
members of the instructional, adminis- 
trative, and research staffs who have 
been approved by the graduate council 
and the dean of the faculty. No exact 
qualifications have been designated for 
membership on the graduate faculty, 
but consideration is given to demon- 
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strated scholarly interest as indicated by 
research, writing, and excellence in 
teaching. Practically all members have 
earned the doctorate. 

The duties of the graduate council 
include (1) carefully evaluating the 
graduate program, (2) determining poli- 
cies not prescribed by the faculty, (3) 
recommending changes in requirements 
for the degree, (4) establishing stand- 
ards for theses, and (5) advising the 
dean concerning various aspects of the 
program. The council recommends 
changes in curricula to the faculty. In 
order to provide for coordination with 
the undergraduate program, however, 
the curriculum recommendations of the 
council must have the approval of the 
central curriculum committee. 

No restrictions are placed on admis- 
sion to graduate study — graduation 
from an 2 ig tes college. The graduate 
council will, however, serve as a screen- 
ing committee with authority to bar 
from further study those who fail to 
perform at an appropriate level or who 
exhibit unfortunate personality traits. 
Admission to candidacy for the degree 
is, however, a distinctly separate step, 
and will be much more carefully 
guarded. The candidate must (1) have 
a statement of satisfactory health from 
the college health service, (2) have com- 
pleted 15 quarter hours of graduate 
work with a “B” average, (3) have 

assed the candidacy examination for 
his department, (4) have had both his 
program of graduate work and _ his 
thesis subject approved by his advisory 
committee and by the dean, and (5) 
have completed the professional and 
academic work to qualify for a teaching 
certificate based on four years of college 
work. 

In planning the program for the mas- 
ter’s degree candidate, the idea of flexi- 
bility has been kept uppermost in mind. 
It is recognized that students will come 
from a variety of colleges and that their 
undergraduate programs will have pro- 
vided different backgrounds. Some will 


be graduates of liberal arts colleges with- 
out any work in the field of professional 
education; some will be graduates of 


colleges of education or teachers col- 
leges with limited work in their major 
subject-matter area; still others will be 
our own graduates with what we believe 
to be a good balance between academic 
and professional work. This flexible 
arrangement permits one person to com- 
plete a major with a broad pattern of 
course work while allowing another 
student to complete the same major 
Specializing in one particular field. For 
example, one student pursuing a major 
in social science may be advised to take 
work in political science, sociology, eco- 
nomics, history, geography, art, music, 
education, and literature; another stu- 
dent in the same department may be 
advised to take almost all of his work 
in European history. In all cases the 
needs of the student, as indicated by his 
undergraduate background and future 
objectives, determine the program the 
student will follow. 

Because the degree is definitely a pro- 
fessional one, all candidates will be 
required to complete at least ten of the 
45 required quarter hours in _profes- 
sional education. The one course re- 
quired of all is a four-hour course in 
Educational Research. The student may 
choose either Advanced Educational 
Psychology or Philosophy of Education 
for three hours, and the remaining three 
hours may be a methods course in the 
student’s major field or another profes- 
sional course in education. In addition, 
the science and business education de- 
partments require one three-hour course, 
and the department of English and 
speech requires a nine-hour core of work 
of every major in English or speech. 
Otherwise the selection of courses is 
determined by the wishes of the student 
and the judgment of the advisory com- 
mittee, the chairman of which is a mem- 
ber of the student’s major department, 
subject to approval of the program by 
the dean. 

To receive the degree, a minimum of 
two quarters of full-time work on the 
Cedar Falls campus is required. After 
the student has been admitted to candi- 
dacy for the degree, he may, by prior 
arrangement with the dean, earn resi- 
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dence credit at the State University of 
Iowa or at Iowa State College. 

Two regulations appear to be partic- 
ularly subject to modification as experi- 
ence is gained. The first is the require- 
ment that at least 20 hours in addition 
to the thesis credit must be in courses 
open to graduates only. If the number 
of graduate students is small, as it is 
likely to be during the academic year, 
it may be expensive to provide a sufh- 
cient number of courses open to gradu- 
ate students only so that this require- 
ment may be met without hardship. 
The second is the requirement of a 
thesis for all master’s degree candidates. 
A majority, but by no means all, of the 
faculty felt that such a requirement is 
desirable. Those who favored the re- 
quirement were willing to concede that 
in time the burden of sponsoring thesis 
projects and of reading completed 
manuscripts might well become too 
heavy but they felt that the experience 
gained in organizing and writing a 
thesis would be, for most students, val- 
uable. 

Perhaps the nature and purpose of 
the graduate program are best summar- 
ized in the following statement issued 
by the graduate council to the members 
of the faculty: 


The graduate program at the Iowa State 
Teachers College is designed for the specific 
purpose of preparing instructional and super- 
visory personnel for the public schools of Iowa. 
Any attempt to interpret this program as the 
first year of doctoral study in areas other than 
teacher education should be resisted and consid- 
ered opposed to the primary purpose of graduate 
study in this institution. Individuals who plan 
careers in fields other than education or teacher 
education should be advised to start their grad- 
uate work in an institution with more diverse 
objectives. In our catalog and’ other publica- 
tions that concern graduate study, we should 
continuously stress the single-purpose nature of 
graduate work at the Iowa State Teachers Col- 


lege. 


The graduate council believes the graduate 
program that has been planned is a profes- 
sional program in teacher education because: 

1. It is offered by an institution that is de- 
voted to the single purpose of teacher education. 

2. The faculty members are employed with 
considerable attention to their interest in teach- 
er education. 

3. A distinct effort is made to teach our aca- 
demic courses with the professional needs of 
our students in mind. 

4. No one will be admitted to candidacy who 
has not met the Iowa certification requirements 
for either a Standard Secondary or an Advanced 
Elementary Certificate. Work in the professional 
fields at the undergraduate level will be re- 
quired of students who are deficient in their 
undergraduate professional training. Similarly, 
work at the undergraduate level in the aca- 
demic areas will be required of those students 
who are deficient in such work. 

5. The advisory committee plan is designed 
to discover the needs of the student and to 
plan a graduate program for him that will have 
the proper balance between academic, profes- 
sionalized academic, and professional work. 
Under this flexible program the possibilities of 
a student taking a sizable share of his work 
outside his area of concentration should be 
noted. An English major, for example, may 
elect considerable work in the professional fields 
in addition to the common professional core 
and the Seminar in Teaching English. He may 
take a special methods course in speech, a 
course or two in guidance, advanced work in 
the teaching of English in the laboratory school, 
or courses in audio-visual aids, or remedial 
reading. In each case the individual's needs, as 
determined by the student and his advisory 
committee, should be the guiding factor in the 
choice of courses. 

The general practice of having the advisory 
committee made up of three members, only one 
of which is from the student’s major depart- 
ment and one of which will ordinarily be from 
the departments of education or teaching, is to 
establish within the committee a check to see 
that both the academic and professional needs 
of the student are provided. Furthermore, an 
additional check is provided through the re- 
quired approval of the dean of the faculty. 

6. The thesis required of all candidates is to 
be definitely related to teaching. 








TOWARD A QUALIFIED TEACHING PROFESSION 
Edgar Fuller 


A MAJOR problem in American ed- 
ucation is the selection and adequate 
education of competent elementary and 
high school teachers for all schools. Less 
than one half of the elementary school 
teachers now in service have had four 
years or more of general and professional 
preparation beyond high school. Many 
thousands have had only two years or 
less. The quality of the training is often 
poor. High school teachers are usually 
graduates of colleges, but are often even 
more deficient in professional training 
than many of their elementary school 
colleagues. 

These facts are basic to a vicious circle 
which persists in thousands of communi- 
ties. ‘Teaching is too difficult for many 
of the inadequately prepared people who 
try to cout Obeslers facilities over- 
crowding, and uninspired supervision 
make effective teaching impossible for 
many who might otherwise do fairly 
well. Too often, dissatisfaction among 
parents mounts, the social standing of 
the frustrated teacher declines, and the 
vicious circle is completed when the 
teacher leaves the classroom. Yet the 
children remain at school, and the only 
oe em available to teach them may not 

even as well qualified as the one who 
quit. 

The obvious remedy is to grant pro- 
fessional status only to persons likely to 
become competent teachers and to sup- 
port all schools well enough to attract 
and hold persons of competence; the 
obvious problem is the one-word ques- 
tion, “How?” 

Most efforts to improve schools and 
the quality of their teachers are piece- 
meal and too superficial to break such a 
vicious circle. Taken together, these 
efforts have resulted in considerable im- 
provement, but they only chip at the 
edges of the problem. They need the 
help that only fundamental attacks on 
fundamental problems can supply. 





Mr. Fuller, Executive Secretary of the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, is a member of a pioneering com- 
mittee seeking a practical approach to the 
growing problem of accrediting teacher 
education. The proposals of this com- 
mittee received thoughtful consideration 
in each of the eight recent regional con- 
ferences sponsored by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. The five lay and 
professional groups represented in the 
committee are fostering further consid- 
eration of the proposals. Since this sug- 
gested step is fraught with meaning for 
every teacher, the extended discussion of 
its implications is to be desired. Not 
only national, regional, and state, but local 
groups should anticipate receipt of more 
detailed information and should establish 
the proposals as the theme of future meet- 
ings. 











To illustrate, there is concentrated ef- 
fort to talk bright and personable people 
into teaching. A few are recruited. Some 
teach for the love of it. But the short- 
ages remain. 

The “trickle down” theory of spread- 
ing teaching improvements is super- 
ficial too. Excellent facilities, high sal- 
aries, and effective administrative leader- 
ship in a relatively few well-heeled com- 
munities draw truly professional teachers. 
Such teachers develop improved profes- 
sional practices and set the pace for 
teachers in the “vicious circle” communi- 
ties only until they can follow the trickle 
upstream to more pleasant surroundings 
and better pay. 

Laudable efforts are being made 
against great odds by the better profes- 
sional colleges of education. They select 
and prepare almost enough competent 
teachers to staff the schools where favor- 
able teaching conditions exist. Not many 
of their graduates, however, find it neces- 
sary to teach in the “vicious circle’”’ com- 
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munities, and those who do so usually 
remain only long enough to gain a little 
experience. 

Neither does the “trickle down” theor 
work effectively in spreading outstand- 
ing institutional programs of teacher 
education, Such superior programs are 
often observed but seldom adopted by 
the laggards among the 1217 institutions 
purporting to prepare teachers. Many 
of these institutional laggards are not 
much interested in preparing teachers 
anyway. Others are so poorly supported 
financially and socially that little can be 
expected from them. For these and other 
reasons, the laggard institutions continue 
to abuse their teacher-preparing privi- 
lege, protected by the knowledge that 
they can get by legally with almost any 
sort of program. 

Legal certification of teachers by states, 
under present conditions, is also a pallia- 
tive rather than a direct attack on the 
fundamental problem. The states con- 
tinue to raise their certification require- 
ments somewhat, with emergency escape 
valves when they find children without 
teachers. State departments of educa- 
tion, however, cannot prescribe legal 
standards except in terms of minimums 
that can be met by most school districts 
in the respective states. Too often this 
means that legal minimums cannot be 
higher than those attained by persons 
who will take teaching jobs at baby sit- 
ters’ pay, work with poor facilities, sub- 
mit to repressive supervision and accept 
the low social status that characterizes 
teachers in “vicious circle’’ communi- 
ties. Under these circumstances, the of- 
ficial state agencies find it difficult to do 
other than certify all persons reported 
as qualified by any of the 1217 institu- 
tions. 


A More Fundamental Approach 


As a more fundamental approach, five 
national lay and professional organiza- 
tions have joined in an effort to break 
the vicious circle at what may be one of 
its most vulnerable points. By uniting 
their influence, they hope to bring about 


general public recognition of teaching 
as a major profession. On this basis, 
they hope that all institutions preparing 





ere for this major profession will 
led to develop teacher-education pro- 
grams, facilities, and other resources ade- 
quate to insure professional competence. 

The pro National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education is 
being formed by five lay and professional 
groups among those most directly con- 
cerned. The practicing profession of 
teachers and administrators is repre- 
sented by the NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. The teacher-education insti- 
tutions are represented by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, which is at present the national 

rofessional accrediting agency for such 
institutions. The local official agencies 
for education which employ teachers, 
and through them the general public, 
are represented by the National School 
Boards Association. The professional 
personnel of state departments of edu- 
cation which legally certify teachers and 
legally accredit the institutions that pre- 
pare them are represented by the Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification. 
The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers represents the responsible 
state education officials and through 
them, to some extent, both the general 
public and the teaching profession. 

The problem-solving conferences of 
the temporary committee making this 
proposal have been characterized by un- 
selfish cooperation and unanimous agree- 
ments. The committee recommends that 
the proposed National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education shall: 


1. Formulate standards for teacher prepara- 
tion through continuous research and through 
consideration of the recommendations of all or- 
ganizations concerned with the improvement of 
the preparation of teachers. 

2. Devise ways and means of evaluating insti- 
tutional programs of teacher education by the 
application of these standards on the request 
of an institution or state authority responsible 
for the accreditation desired by the institution. 

$. Publish lists of institutions accredited by 
this Council. 


There would be emphasis on improve- 
ment of teacher-education programs in 
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all institutions. Accrediting would be in 
accord with best practices, leaving room 
for substantial changes or even reforms 
in teacher education. With due recog- 
nition for defined institutional purposes, 
teacher-education programs would be 
evaluated without regard to the type of 
institution concerned. 

Too many groups are attempting ac- 
crediting functions. The new Council 
would seek to reduce these to two in pro- 
fessional colleges of teacher education. 
The regional accrediting associations 
would accredit general education and the 
Council would accredit professional edu- 
cation. 

The Council would eventually supply 
reliable and carefully considered stand- 
ards, developed through lay and profes- 
sional cooperation, as a basis for the ex- 


ercise of the legal functions of certifica- 
tion and accreditation by the state edu- 
cation agencies. These standards would 
be kept up to date, through continuous 
re-evaluation. 

Can these procedures break the vicious 
circle? If all teachers were well prepared, 
there is reason to believe that parents 
would be better satisfied and communi- 
ties more willing to recognize teachers 
favorably. Such a profession would at- 
tract competent young people. Programs 
of teacher education would improve with 
more students and professors of high 
ne and reasonable financial support. 
This approach by the lay supporters of 
education and by our profession, com- 
bined with all the other devoted work 
being done toward the same ends, might 
do much to improve teaching. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN GRADUATE INTERNSHIP 


The College of Education, Southern 
Illinois University, has been engaged the 
past three years in developing a 13- 
month graduate internship program 
leading to the degree, Master of Science 
in Education. The purpose of this proj- 
ect is to prepare master teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators through an 
integration of theory and practice. 

In attempting to design a graduate 
program to meet the needs of master 
educators, the following objectives are 
sought: 

1. To develop better teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators than could be 
developed through a graduate program 
of theoretical training. 

2. To make the transition from so- 
called student preparation to full-time 
teaching, supervising, or administering 
a gradual one. 

3. To guide the intern in evaluating 
theory in terms of practice. 


4. To instill in the intern the correct 
interpretation of a code of professional 
ethics. 

5. To provide opportunity for the in- 
tern to develop under guidance, desir- 
able professional interests, habits, and 
ideals. 

6. To provide a testing ground for the 
beginning educator on which it can be 
determined whether more training is 
needed in certain areas before he enters 
the teaching profession on a full-time 
basis. 

7. To give the 
portunity to test his own theories. 

8. To secure integration of theory and 
practice under competent and adequate 
supervision before the intern enters a 
full-time teaching position. 

9. To put the ideal of “learning by 
doing” into practice on the college level. 

10. To provide graduate students with 
practical experience in working effec- 
tively with parents and other members 


aduate student an op- 
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of a community in developing the public 
school program. 

The program of internship is —— 
to meet the needs of graduate students 
who desire to obtain practical experience 
in a public school while they are working 
on the master’s degree in education. 
Graduate students may enroll either in 
a teaching, supervising, or administrative 
program, majoring on either the second- 
ary or elementary level. 

Although each internship is designed 
on an individual basis, the following 
general pattern is followed: 

Quarter hours 

of academic credit 
1. Attend summer classes at S.L.U. .. 12 
2. Hold school position under intern- 

ship supervision through a nine- 

month school year. During this pe- 

riod of time, the intern will be 

under the direct supervision of a 

campus consultant working out of 

the office of the Director of Teacher 

Training. The following require- 


ments must be fulfilled in this 

period: 

a. Field study 4 

b. One evening or two Saturday 
courses 8 


c. One-half school time devoted to 
administrative, teaching, or su- 
pervisory duties agreed upon by 
the school administrator, the col- 
lege consultant, and the intern. 
The cooperating public school 
will pay the intern approxi- 
mately one-half the regular 
scheduled salary. 

d. One-half school time devoted 
to a “practicum” assigned by the 


£5, | i's tals Sexe y 12 
3. Attend summer classes at S.1.U. 12 
"TU Tie. cece or 48 





It seems obvious that the Southern 
Illinois University Graduate Internship 
Program is expensive to the University 
in terms of dollars and cents. The edu- 
cational results, however, are gratifying 
and seem to overbalance the high per 
capita cost. 

The following summary will give an 
idea of some administrative details that 
might be considered if a large-scale grad- 
uate internship program is contem- 
plated: 

1. The intern-professor ratio would 
appear to be 15 to one. From experience 
secured thus far, it appears that it takes 
the equivalent of one full-time professor 
for each group of 15 interns. 

2. A plan of inducement for public 
schools should be used. To encourage 
public schools to cooperate fully with 
this type of program, it seems that pub- 
lic schools for a one-year trial period 
should have each dollar expended 
matched by the university. For exam- 
ple, if the half salary of an intern is 
$1,400, the public schools should pay 
$700 and a university (probably through 
the efforts of a foundation fund) should 
match this amount. 

3. If adequate supervision is given, 
each intern and off-campus cooperating 
public school supervisor should plan to 
attend at least five seminars during the 
nine-month school term. Likewise, the 
campus consultants should visit the in- 
tern on the job two full days each month. 

4. The printing costs of bulletins and 
study guides would probably total ten 
dollars for each intern enrolled.—Charles 
D. Neal. 





Free men cannot be taught properly by slaves. Courageous citizens 
cannot be well educated by scared hired men.—Harold Benjamin, Defense 
Commission, NEA. 








ACCREDITATION AND THE PROFESSIONALIZATION 
OF TEACHING 


T. M. Stinnett 


A CUSTOMER asked a clerk in a 
five-and-ten-cent store if she had any 
compasses. “Yes,” she 7s brightly, 
“we have compasses for drawing circles, 
but not for going places.” 

The quest of the teaching profession 
is for compasses “for going places.” 
There are two complementary and in- 
dispensable compasses for any profession. 
They are (1) high quality programs of 
reparation, and (2) high and discrim- 
inating standards for authorization to 
become a practitioner. All other ap- 
proaches, without these two, are but 
circle compasses. 

The one means of assuring adequate 
rograms of preparation for the mem- 
yers of a profession is the establishment 
and application of valid accrediting pro- 
cedures by the profession involved. That 
the teaching profession, either through 
inertia or timidity, has been so reluc- 
tant to take this step constitutes one of 
the puzzling paradoxes of American life. 
The inevitable results of this lethargy 
are abundantly evident. Among these 
results are (1) a professional life ex- 
pectancy of perhaps ten years; (2) a 
recurring and vicious cycle of lowering 
standards of entrance in the guise of 
increasing teacher supply; (3) a recur- 
ring and vicious cycle of alternating 
oversupply and shortage of qualified 
school personnel; (4) a public concept 
of teaching which inevitably tends to 
make teacher education a bargain-base- 
ment type of higher education; (5) a 
persisting contempt in some higher edu- 
cation circles for the idea that profes- 
sional preparation is necessary, or even 
desirable, for teachers, due at least in 
= to the fact that teacher education 
as traditionally utilized general college 
programs to a greater extent than any 
other profession. 

The extent of the teaching profes- 

sion’s inertia in regard to the develop- 





For several years the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, in cooperation with 
several other interested organizations, has 
been studying the problem of developing 
a national professional accrediting pro- 
cedure for teacher education which will 
have the united support of the teaching 
profession. Other major professions in 
American life have established such pro- 
cedures, some of them dating back to 
the early years of this century. The 1950 
National Conference of the Commission 
at Indiana University was devoted en- 
tirely to this problem, as was a portion 
of the 1951 National Conference at Palo 
Alto. The Indiana Conference recom- 
mended that a national council be estab- 
lished and asked the Commission to take 
the lead in calling an exploratory meet- 
ing for that purpose. The meetings re- 
sulted in a proposal to establish a Na- 
tional Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. This proposal is now 
being studied by members of the con- 
stituent groups. Mr. Stinnett, Executive 
Secretary of the National Commission, 
presented much pertinent background 
material in an address to a general ses- 
sion of the Palo Alto Conference, June 
28, 1951. This article is an abstract of 
that address. It admirably provides a 
framework for consideration, by members 
of the profession everywhere, of this chal- 
lenge to unify professional effort. 











ment of adequate accrediting procedures 
is indicated by the dates on which the 
other professions took this important 
step. The dates are as follows: 


PEE, cb ice tdb bec cdexcadiewa 1907 
REED, Gav a ivncc ce cdosepesececesne 1909 
i ite ie ne a0 5.06 60% 1914 
Business administration .............. 1916 
DM, GRiGh extidneWans dessa cevdabsiere 1921 
I MEIER cccccctccveccccccseces 1924 
EES oo ts. wate uahnnh anes «eae 1924 
ET in cohen ceecestkteencded 1927 
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DOING | oi i osnss dec cends etic deasns 1932 
DOMIIIR, 000 overnccnccccnsensesedccs 1933 
Ragimecring .........cccesccecceseces 1934 
PEED . manny Ravens pacers ncantssons 1935 
TUNE nos ct eccccccccccecscceussss 1936 
RTE Tee ee 1937 
CptOMPEtTY .. 2. cece cece e ee ccceeeces 1941 
Veterinary medicine ................-. 1941 
ere er eet eer 1945 
Pubic Bradtte 6... cc. ce ccc ccc cwsee 1946 
ERD bc eine o bales otis s dicmewebinde's ba 1948 
Chiropody .......ccccssccesscsenecns 1951 


Education established an accrediting 
process in 1927, but it has not received 
united professional support. 


Background of Accrediting Movement 


Voluntary accrediting developed in 
the United States as a unique function, 
in part as an expression of institutional 
individuality and in part out of fear of 
the state. Our higher institutions, ex- 
clusively private ones at first, with their 
English traditions counted heavily on 
their charters to protect them from un- 
warranted interference by the state. 

Legal authority has always resided in 
the respective states to charter, super- 
vise, and regulate higher institutions. In 
deference to institutional fears, however, 
most states have exercised only a mini- 
mum of controls. Today, in at least 38 
states, specific legal authority is vested 
in the state education agency to accredit 
higher institutions for teacher educa- 
tion, and in every state legal authority 
is vested in some agency to perform this 
function. 

The first regional association was 
formed in 1884. The first accredited list 
of higher institutions was issued in 1912 
by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Today 
there are six such regional associations, 
associations of colleges in at least half 
of the states, and about a score of major 
national professional associations. 

Through the years these clearly de- 
fined developments have taken place: 

1. The accrediting of over-all or gen- 
eral collegiate programs has come to 
focus in the voluntary regional associa- 
tions (supplemented by associations of 
colleges within states) . 

2. The accrediting of professional 


programs has generally come to be fo- 
cused in national voluntary associations. 

3. There have been throughout the 
development of such voluntary associa- 
tions certain ill-concealed fears of inter- 
ference with institutional autonomy. 
These fears were expressed in 1912 
through a reaction against the annual 
list of coll which the U. S. Office of 
Education had published since 1870. 
The 1912 list was obviously to be used 
to determine admission to the graduate 
schools of Germany. The resulting fu- 
ror drove the U. S. Office of Education 
out of the accrediting field. A second 
expression of this resistance was a 
mounting tide of criticism voiced by 
college and university administrators 
during the late 1920’s and early 1930's. 
Some of these protests advocated the 
abolition of all accrediting agencies and 
resulted in comprehensive reforms in 
accrediting bases and procedures. In re- 
cent years these fears have taken the 
form of attempts to coordinate accredit- 
ing efforts and to resist the creation of 
additional agencies. 

4. The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education and _ its 
predecessor organizations have insisted 
almost from the beginning of the ac- 
crediting movement that teaching was 
to become a major profession in Ameri- 
can life and that professional accredita- 
tion procedures should be developed for 
it. For almost a_ half-century this 
evolving organization was to all practi- 
cal purposes the lone organized voice 
supporting this viewpoint. 

Teacher education was admitted to 
higher education grudgingly. The North 
Central Association in 1902 adopted a 
regulation requiring the baccalaureate 
degree from a member college or uni- 
versity or comparable institution for 
teachers in member high schools. This 
action was interpreted by the normal 
schools as an effort to restrict them to 
the preparation of elementary school 
teachers and to reserve for the liberal 
arts colleges and universities the exclu- 
sive role of preparing high school teach- 
ers. This is the typical pattern elsewhere 
in the world. One result was a rapid 











transformation of the normal schools to 
degree-granting teachers colleges. Uni- 
versities began cautiously to explore the 
possibility of offering teacher-education 
courses about the time the first normal 
school was founded. In 1832, New York 
University established a chair of phil- 
osophy and education but discontinued 
it shortly thereafter. Brown University 
took a similar step in 1835 but aban- 
doned the effort when the Rhode Island 
Normal School was founded. Indiana 
University appears to be the first uni- 
versity to establish (in 1852) a teacher- 
education department which survived, 
although Michigan’s Chair of the Art 
and Science of Teaching (in age is 
sometimes credited as being the first. 
Liberal arts colleges generally did not 
establish departments of education until 
the North Central Association, in 1915, 
adopted a requirement that teachers in 
member high schools must have com- 
pleted 11 semester hours in education. 

Further, the single-purpose teacher- 
education institutions saw clearly that 
professional accrediting of teacher edu- 
cation was essential if the concept that 
general college ———— was sufh- 
cient to prepare teachers was to be over- 
come. hus in 1902 the first step 
toward professional accrediting for 
teacher education was taken with the 
formation of the Council for Normal 
School Presidents. Evolution through 
the years of this informal organization 
resulted in the formation of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges in 
1917, the absorption of the normal 
council organization by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges in 
1923, and the assumption by the AATC 
of the accrediting function in 1927. It 
is significant that the North Central 
Association, which had maintained a 
separate list for teachers colleges apart 
from other higher institutions since 
1917, abolished the separate lists in the 
same year, 1927. The present American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education resulted from a merger of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges with two other national organi- 
zations in 1948. 
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5. Basic to the achievement of ade- 
quate standards for any profession is 
some method of assuring, universally, 
high quality programs of preparation of 
practitioners. 

Traditionally, and universally, in the 
United States the method used by wa 
fessions is the accrediting of college 
programs. This approach to the eleva- 
tion of standards for the teaching pro- 
fession becomes more clearly indicated 
when it is realized that presently legal 
certification requirements, to all prac- 
tical purposes, universally prescribe 
completion of some amount of college 
preparation. The minimum prescription 
among states for all teaching levels is 
rapidly approaching the bachelor’s de- 
gree. At present in only six states can 
teachers’ certificates be issued on any 
other basis—the examination. As a mat- 
ter of practice, in only two states are any 
appreciable number of certificates issued 
on this basis. So long as a majority of 
the states provided for certificates by 
any means other than through college 
preparation, as was true up until rather 
recent years, accreditation was not so 
indispensable as is now the case. 


Present Conditions of Accrediting 
Teacher Education 


While teaching dwarfs all other 
learned professions in size, in terms of 
numbers of practitioners, it is practi- 
cally the last to give serious attention to 
accreditation. According to the 1940 
census, for example, teachers constituted 
more than one-third of all professional 
workers. 

How do the accrediting procedures 
and conditions of teaching compare with 
those of the other major professions? 
Of the 1808 higher institutions in the 
United States in 1949-50, the teaching 
profession employed 1164 to prepare its 
members.’ The number of institutions 





1 According to lists of approved institutions 
furnished by the respective state and terri- 
torial teacher education-certification officers for 
the year 1949-50. If institutions in Massachusetts 
and the District of Columbia, other than state 
teachers colleges, which offer teacher prepara- 
tion are , the total would be 1217. 
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employed by the other professions in 
1948 was as follows: architecture, 34; 
business administration, 56; chemistry, 
168; chiropody, 6; dentistry, 37; engi- 
neering, 133; forestry, 22; journalism, 
34°; law, 109; library science, 36; medi- 
cine, 77; music, 147; nursing, 39; op- 
tometry, 10; pharmacy, 66; public 
health, 9; social work, 47; theology, 70; 
veterinary medicine, 10; total, 1110. 

Thus teaching, which has about one- 
half as many practitioners as the com- 
bined number of the other professions, 
employs more preparing schools than 
19 other professions require. 

An analysis of 1093 of the 1164 insti- 
tutions showed that 159 were public or 
private single-purpose teachers colleges, 
state colleges of education operating as 
separate institutions, or normal schools; 
192 were public colleges or universities 
(exclusive of the public single-purpose 
institutions) ; 569, private colleges or 
universities (exclusive of the private 
single-purpose institutions) ; 35, techni- 
cal schools; and 138, junior colleges. 
(See Table 1.) 

As to control, the 1093 institutions 
were classed as follows: 432 were pub- 
licly supported and controlled—315 un- 
der state control and 117 under local 
control; 661 were privately supported 
and controlled, 189 under the control of 
private corporations, and 472 under de- 
nominational control and support. Thus 
40 per cent were public institutions; 
18 per cent were private corporations; 
and 42 per cent were denominational 
institutions. (See Table II.) 

Of the 1093 institutions, 166 offered 
programs below the bachelor’s degree 
level only; 620 were authorized to grant 
the bachelor’s degree or first professional 
degree; 191 granted the master’s degree, 
or second professional degree; 109 of- 
fered the doctor of philosophy, or equiv- 
alent degree. Approximately 57 per 
cent of the 1093 institutions were four- 
year degree-granting colleges; 17 per 





2 American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism—34 institutions. Suc- 
ceeding Accrediting Agency—American Council 
on Education for Journalism established in 
1948. 


cent were five-year degree-granting col- 
leges; 10 per cent offered work at the 
doctoral level; and 16 per cent were 
nondegree-granting institutions. 

One interesting feature concerning 
the number of institutions engaging in 
teacher education is that 796 maintained 
programs for the preparation of ele- 
mentary school teachers, while 868 en- 
gaged in preparing high school teachers. 
Despite the fact that there are more 
than twice as many elementary teaching 
positions as high school, there were al- 
most 100 more institutions engaged in 
preparing teachers for the latter. Fur- 
ther, the greatest number were engaged 
in preparing for those fields in which 
the greatest oversupply exists: 747 pre- 
pared social studies teachers; 729 pre- 
pared English teachers; 637 prepared 
mathematics teachers. 

These 1093 institutions prepared in 
1949-50 a total of 123,218 teachers. 
Types of institutions and the propor- 
tions of the total teachers prepared were 
as follows: 

By designation. Teachers colleges 
(including state colleges of education 
and normal schools) public and private, 
prepared 33.5 per cent of the elementary 
school teachers, 16.8 per cent of the high 
school teachers, and 21.9 per cent of all 
teachers. Public colleges and universi- 
ties (exclusive of those in the category 
above) prepared 31.1 per cent of the 
elementary school teachers, 40.2 per cent 
of the high school teachers, and 37.4 
per cent of all teachers. Private colleges 
and universities (exclusive of those in 
the first category) prepared 28.3 per 
cent of the elementary school teachers, 
38.9 per cent of the high school teach- 
ers, and 35.7 per cent of all teachers. 
The 35 technical schools and 138 junior 
colleges combined prepared only 4.9 per 
cent of all teachers. (See Table I.) 

By control. Public institutions (432) 
prepared 67.5 per cent of the elementary 
school teachers, 59.8 per cent of the high 
school teachers, and 62.1 per cent of all 
teachers prepared in 1949-50. Private 
institutions (661) prepared 32.5 per 


cent of the elementary school teachers, 
40.1 per cent of the high school teachers, 
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TABLE I 
Distribution of Teachers Prepared, 1949-50, by Type of Institution 











wy "6 Number of Per cent of 
Designations accreditation * teachers prepared teachers prepared 
of 
institutions Ele- : Ele- 
S SR SA SRA Total; men- High men- High 


tary school Total tary school Total 


Teachers colleges”. 38 5 31 85 159] 12,475 14489 26,964 33.5 16.8 21.9 


Public colleges 
and universities. 8 84 4 96 192/ 11592 34548 46,140 $1.1 40.2 37.4 


Private colleges 
and universities. | 121 428 8 17 £569) 10510 33,533 44,048 28.3 38.9 35.7 


Professional and 








technical 

SEROGED 2. cccccee 20 «610 oe §° @ 72 3,354 $,426 0.2 3.9 2.8 
Junior colleges*...| 96 42 — — 138/ 2,522 123 _-2,645 6.8 | 2.1 

BORE cccccecess 283 569 42 199 1,093 37,171 86,047 123,218; 100.0 99.9 99.9 














*S means accredited by state department of education, exclusively; SR, by state department of 
education and ional association; SA, by state department of education and American Asso- 
ciation of Coll for Teacher Education (AACTE); SRA, by state department of education, by 
regional association, and AACTE. 

Includes all institutions with the name “Teachers College,” public and private; state colleges 
of education operating as separate institutions; and normal schools. 

* These four institutions were accredited by their state department of education and profes- 
sional associations other than AACTE. 

* This institution was accredited by state department of education, regional association, and 
professional association other than AACTE. 

* Includes all junior colleges, public and private. 


TABLE Il 


Distribution of Institutions and Teachers Prepared, 1949-50, 
by Type of Institutional Control 





























Nusaber of Number of teachers Per cent of teachers 
Control poapeiiite poepanee prepared 
institutions | Elemen- High Elemen- High 
tary school Total | tary school Total 
Public: 
MEE Gevcccecscedbetoceseoss 315* 21,316 49,623 70,939} 57.3 57.6 57.57 
County or township......... 27 475 — 475; 039 —— 0.39 
Municipal ..............+.: 61 2,646 1,546 4,192 7.1 1.9 3.40 
School district .............. 29 660 292 952 1.8 0.3 0.77 
TOME reser eee eeeeeceeneres 432 | 25,097 51,461 76,558] 675 598 62.13 
Private: 
Private corporation.......... 189 4,556 14,523 19,179} 12.3 16.8 15.53 
Denominational ............ 472 7518 20063 27,581; 20.2 23.3 22.38 
ME cbPbcocccdcceccccvedes 661 12,074 34,586 46,660) 32.5 40.1 37.86 
SD BOUND cc cccccccvesceces 1,093 37,171 86,047 123,218) 100.0 99.9 99.99 





* Includes one institution which is federally controlled which prepared 57 high school teachers. 
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and 37.9 per cent of all teachers. Only 
22.4 per cent of the nation’s teachers 
were prepared by the 472 denomina- 
tional colleges. (See Table II.) Coedu- 
cational institutions prepared nearly 90 
per cent of all teachers. 

By accreditation. A total of 236 insti- 
tutions (of the 1093) were accredited 
by the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, and the teachers 
prepared in them were products of pro- 
fessionally appraised programs. (The 
total 1949-50 membership of the AACTE 
was 245.) These 236 institutions pre- 
pared 52.2 per cent of the elementary 
school teachers, 46.8 per cent of the 
high school teachers, and 48.5 per cent 
of the total teachers prepared in all 
institutions in 1949-50. Thus only slight- 
ly less than one-half of all teachers pre- 
pared in 1949-50 came from member 
institutions of the professional accredit- 
ing association for teacher education. 

Some 283 institutions, accredited only 
by their state departments of education, 
prepared 8.8 per cent of all teachers in 
1949-50. A total of 768 institutions 
accredited by regional associations pre- 
pared 87.4 per cent of all teachers. 


Significant Aspects for Teacher- 
Preparing Institutions 


The above figures would seem to in- 
dicate the following: 

1. More than 50 per cent of all teach- 
ers completing preparation in 1949-50 
are products of preparing programs 
which have not been professionally 
appraised. At least 42 per cent are prod- 
ucts of programs having had only re- 
gional association or over-all or general 
program appraisal. 

2. It is apparent that publicly sup- 
ported institutions are the chief su 
porters of professional accreditation in 
teacher education, furnishing 96 per 
cent of the membership of the AACTE. 
Of the 432 public institutions engaged 
in teacher education, 214, or about 50 
per cent, were members of the AACTE. 
Of the 661 private institutions engaged 
in teacher education, only 27, or four 
per cent, were members. Included in 
the 661 private institutions are 472 de- 


nominational institutions. Of these 472 
denominational institutions, only five, 
or about one per cent, were members. 

3. Multiple-purpose institutions are 
preparing six of every ten elementary 
school teachers and eight of every ten 
high school teachers. 

4. Publicly controlled institutions are 
preparing two of every three elemen- 
tary school teachers and six of every ten 
high school teachers. 

5. Institutions offering graduate pro- 
grams of one or more years are prepar- 
ing a majority of all teachers, 54.1 per 
cent—59 per cent of high school teach- 
ers and 42.5 per cent of elementary 
school teachers. 

6. Teacher education below the bach- 
elor’s degree level is diminishing rapidly 
in importance and apparently will be 
abandoned in the near future. In 1949- 
50, the 166 institutions not granting 
degrees prepared only about three per 
cent of the teachers produced that year. 
The decline in the number of teachers 
prepared below the degree level by se- 
lected years is revealing. For example, 
in 1945-46 reports of the preparing 
institutions showed that of the number 
of teachers completing programs, 21 per 
cent were nondegree teachers; in 1950- 
51 the percentage was about ten. 


Alternative Proposals for Accrediting 


From time to time many different pro- 
posals have been advanced for the estab- 
lishment of an accrediting procedure for 
teacher education. Among the most fre- 
quently mentioned are: 

1. State accreditation. Since education 
in the United States is a state function, 
this is a logical proposal. As has been 
pointed out, 38 states have vested legal 
powers in the respective state education 
agencies. In all states such legal power 
is lodged in some state agency to ap- 
prove institutions for teacher certifica- 
tion which, in the final analysis, means 
the authority to approve institutions for 
teacher education. 

2. All-inclusive regional association 
accrediting. Since a majority of insti- 
tutions are members of one of the six 
regional associations, this proposal has 
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great appeal. For a time, about 1920, 
it em that regional associations 
would attempt to serve as accrediting 
agencies for both general and profes. 
sional programs. Evidence of this effort 
was the action of the North Central 
Association establishing separate stand- 
ards for teachers colleges in 1918. The 
lan did not prove to be satisfactory, 
owever, and the separate standards 
were discontinued in 1927. It may be 
added that while conceivably regional 
associations could expand their proced- 
ures to embrace es were programs, 
presently there seems to be little dispo- 
sition on their part to do so. Also, it 
does not seem likely that professions 
having national programs of accredita- 
tion in operation would be disposed to 
relinquish this function. 

3. A voluntary national professional 
accrediting association. This is the most 
a mentioned proposal for es- 
tablishing a workable accrediting proc- 
ess for teacher education. This, too, has 
a logical appeal. It is the procedure 
followed by the 20 professions enumer- 
ated in American Universities and Col- 
leges* by the American Council on 
Education. While this proposal is su 
omy by the weight of precedent esta 
ished by all other professions, it should 
be pointed out that teaching is not per- 
fectly analogous to the other learned 
professions at all points. Each state has 
a unique stake in and a unique respon- 
sibility for teacher education. It is to 
be seriously doubted that such a na- 
tional accrediting agency can operate 
effectively in the field of teacher educa- 
tion a jointly with the respective 
state legal authorities. 

What are the essential considerations 
in a sound accrediting procedure? Cer- 
tain essential considerations and factors 
which, it appears, should be included 
in an acceptable plan for teacher educa- 
tion are as follows: 

1. Cognizance must be taken of the 
proliferation of accrediting agencies in 
recent years. This proliferation has 





8 American Council on Education, American 
Universities and Colleges, Fifth Edition, BP: 73- 
125. The Council, Washington, D. C., 1948. 


raised such grave concern among many 
thoughtful people in higher education 
as to threaten the whole accrediting 
movement. There is real and sincere 
concern in higher education not only 
over the multiplicity of professional ac- 
crediting agencies, but also the mass of 
forms and records and data required of 
institutions, much of which is duplicat- 
ing in nature, and the excessive cost. 
There is also fear of the threat to in- 
stitutional autonomy, of removing the 
determination of the educational pro- 
gram from the faculty, the threat of 
imposing an educational straitjacket, 
and the elimination of institutional ex- 
perimentation. These are real fears and 
they should be considered as such. For 
example, a dean in a large state uni- 
versity made an investigation recently 
of the accrediting agencies in which his 
institution felt it necessary to hold mem- 
bership. He found that his institution 
paid some 200 membership fees. Some 
of these were simply publication fees or 
memberships in learned societies, but he 
found that about 90 of these were ac- 
crediting fees of one kind or another. 

2. Thought must be given to the par- 
ticipation of all segments of the profes- 
sion having a proper concern for teacher 
education. 

3. No sound plan can by-pass the re- 
spective state legal authorities. These 
authorities are charged by law with the 
approval of institutions whose creden- 
tials shall be recognized for teacher 
certification. 

4. Any national accrediting plan 
should be coordinated fully with the 
work of the regional associations, thus 
avoiding further duplication of effort 
and utilizing the rich and varied experi- 
ences of these associations in the evalu- 
ation of over-all collegiate programs. 

5. Consideration should be given to 
capitalizing upon the extensive and ef- 
fective cooperative procedures already 
in operation (advisory councils and 
state commissions), in one form or an- 
other, in practically every state. 

What are the essential elements in a 
sound accrediting procedure? The es- 
sential elements in an adequate plan 
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for the professional accrediting of insti- 
tutions for teacher education which 
present forceful cases for inclusion are 
as follows: 

1. The plan must be a national one. 
It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
legal authority in this area rests with 
the respective states. But it is equally 
true that there are valid national con- 
cerns for the quality of teacher-preparing 
programs. State accrediting is not 
enough. Even though it be assumed 
that each of the 48 states and the five 
territories could arrive at that many 
separate and adequate accrediting plans, 
still this would not suffice. There would 
remain the pressing problem of recipro- 
cal relationships among the states in 
teacher certification, requiring an end- 
less series of reciprocity compacts by 
groups of states until all states were in- 
volved in the compacts. 

2. The plan must be developed in 
close cooperation—as a sort of coordi- 
nating, supplementing, and supporting 
process—with the state legal authorities. 
National accrediting alone would be as 
ineffective as exclusive state accrediting. 
Such large number of institutions could, 
under state approval, continue to pre- 
pare teachers that the cost of maintain- 
ing nationally accredited programs 
would put member institutions in an 
unfavorable competitive position. The 
inevitable result would be the dilution 
in quality of programs throughout the 
nation. Clearly, a joint approach is 
indicated. 

3. This joint approach would involve 
two facets. At the national level, a pro- 
cedure is indicated which would derive 
a national reciprocal list of teacher- 
education institutions. The credentials 
of these institutions would be accepted 
universally for teacher certification 
among the states. Each state would con- 
tinue, through its own cooperative proc- 
esses, to designate institutions whose 
credentials would be accepted for in- 
state certification. 

4. The plan must involve participa- 
tion of all segments of the profession 
having proper concerns with teacher 
education. These segments may be 





grouped under three broad categories: 
(a) the practitioners; (b) the prepar- 
ing institutions; (c) the state legal au- 
thorities. To these, perhaps, should be 
added representatives of the school em- 
ploying officials and the consumers— 
the public. It has been pointed out 
that existing accrediting procedures of 
the profession are of three types: (a) an 
agency of the practitioners by an asso- 
ciation of preparing schools; (c) a joint 
agency (usually called a council) of 
practitioners, preparing schools, and 
state licensing authority. 

Of 22 professions as compiled by the 
Office of Education, nine maintain ac- 
crediting procedures which are agencies 
of the practitioner type, eight of the 
association of preparing college type, 
and five of the council type. Specifical- 
ly, they are as follows: 

An association of practitioners: chem- 
istry, chiropody, forestry, law, library 
science, medicine, optometry, public 
health, veterinary medicine. Total, 9. 

An association of preparing schools: 
Bible, business administration, educa- 
tion, law,* music, nursing, social work, 
theology. Total, 8. 

A joint council: architecture, den- 
tistry, engineering, journalism, phar- 
macy. Total, 5. 

Medicine, veterinary medicine, op- 
tometry, and chiropody vest accrediting 
functions in councils which vary in type 
of representation, but these councils are 
authorized by their respective associa- 
tions of practitioners and are, therefore, 
so classed above. Thus actually nine 
professions have established councils for 
accrediting. 

A consideration of the tremendous 
power and influence wielded by an ac- 
ceptable accrediting agency and the 
stake a democratic society has in educa- 
tion would seem to point to joint par- 
ticipation in whatever process is estab- 
lished. The actual application of cri- 
teria might satisfactorily be made by 
any one of the three plans, provided 
provision is made for the effective par- 





4 Law maintains accrediting both by a council 
and by an association of law schools. 
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ticipation of all segments in the formu- 
lation and application. 

What is role of the teaching oe 
fession in the accrediting process? The 
role of the organized teaching profes- 
sion in the accrediting process should 
be at least threefold, as follows: 

1. To icipate in the formulation 
and application of evaluative criteria. 
The formation and application of cri- 
teria are, of course, functions the direct 
discharge of which must be reserved to 
highly skilled technicians. But the pro- 
fession has other important assignments, 
too. For example, the procedure must 
provide for the participation of all 
segments of the profession in (a) con- 
tinuous study and examination of pre- 
paring programs and the resultant prod- 
uct, the functioning teacher; (b) chan- 
neling suggestions concerning desired 
competencies to the accrediting agency 
and its research staff, and (c) suggest- 
ing elements for significant relationship 
to the quality of preparing programs. 

2. To provide united professional 
support for the accrediting process 
through the weeding out of inferior 
institutions and the recognition of ac- 
credited institutions. 

8. To put a professional foundation 
under the accrediting structure by re- 
serving professional membership to 
graduates of approved institutions. To 
restrict membership in professional or- 
ganizations to graduates of accredited 
programs would place an approved pro- 
fessional foundation under the accredit- 
ing structure. As drastic as the step may 
seem, no accrediting procedure is likely 
to realize maximum effectiveness with- 
out it. Other professions have found 
that professional prestige and public 
respect cannot be won unless high 
standards for professional membership 
are enforced. 

4. To insist that high standards of 
preparation and membership in the pro- 
fession be prerequisite to employment. 
At this point the school officials hold 
the key to this effective device. The giv- 
ing of employment preference to candi- 
dates who are graduates of approved 


institutions would quickly provide a 
foundation of peculiar effectiveness for 
acceptance of the profession's accredit- 
ing procedure. If this proposal be 
thought extreme in nature, or undemo- 
cratic, it should be pointed out that 
there are existing precedents for it. The 
regional accrediting associations have 
been employing it for years in specify- 
ing that a member high school must 
employ only graduates of institutions 
which are members of the appropriate 
regional association or a comparable 
association. 


Conclusion 


The suggested steps for establishing 
an effective plan of professional ac- 
creditation of teacher education are ad- 
mittedly drastic in their implications. 
Efforts to achieve them will meet vig- 
orous resistances within and without the 
profession. But it seems clear that a 
true profession of teaching is not likely 
to emerge without a sound accrediting 
procedure which has united professional 
support. 

Everlasting credit is due the profes- 
sion because it has approached this 
problem with restraint. On the one 
hand the profession, sensing its social 
responsibility, has continuously placed 
the welfare of society first. On the other 
hand, it has resisted the adoption of an 
economic realism which tends to split 
American life into vested groups. Such 
groups, in the minds of many thought- 
ful people, threaten to dissolve the core 
of values without which society cannot 
long survive. 

Perhaps the central problem is that 
of a proper balance between individ- 
uality and the welfare of society. Zook 
and Haggerty have expressed it thus: 

The whole issue relative to the accrediting 
of educational institutions in this country is a 
chapter in the eternal struggle between the 
principle of individual liberty and that of 
social responsibility. Neither of these princi- 
ples in this or any other area can be accepted 
completely. The proper course of procedure 
lies somewhere between these two extremes. . . . 
But of one thing we may be sure, namely, that 
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any social organization including schools and 
colleges must and should come in for constant 
review. 

There must be an answer for teaching 





5 Zook, George F., and Haggerty, M. E. Prin- 
ciples of Accrediting Higher Institutions, p. 121. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1936. 


which lies somewhere in between the 
extremes of irresponsible individualism, 
and social controls to the extent of regi- 
mentation. With such an answer, ac- 
creditation can become an unvarying 
compass for going places in the profes- 
sionalization of teaching. 





FEES FOR OFF-CAMPUS STUDENT-TEACHING PRIVILEGES 


Should the teacher-education institu- 
tion pay for the privilege of using the 
facilities and personnel of a public school 
in its off-campus student-teaching pro- 
gram? If so, should the fee go directly to 
the supervising teacher, or into a special 
fund, or into the general funds of the 
district? 

In 1951 the legislature in California 
provided funds for the publicly sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning 
which prepare teachers to reimburse 
local schoo] districts cooperating in the 
student-teaching program at the rate of 
$5 per semester hour of credit. The law 
stipulated further that the payment be 
made to the school district rather than 
to the individual supervising teacher. At 
the November meeting of the California 
Council on Teacher Education it was re- 
ported that school districts in California 
were using the money in the following 
manner: 


1. Building up the professional library for use 
of all the school teachers in the cooperating 
schools. 

2. Paying travel expenses of selected teachers 
to attend professional meetings and conferences. 

3. Hiring substitute teachers, thus freeing the 


supervising teachers to visit other schools and 
other school systems. 

4. Providing additional curriculum, supplies, 
audio-visual aids, and supplementary textbooks 
to enrich the classes in which the student teach. 
ing is being performed. 

5. Holding a series of meetings and establish- 
ing a workshop for the supervising teachers in 
cooperation with the local teacher-education 
institution. Such programs are arranged during 
the regular school week and the money is used 
to employ substitute teachers and/or to pay the 
travel expense of the supervising teachers. 

6. Paying the tuition of supervising teachers 
for appropriate courses at the teacher-education 
institution during the school year or during the 
summer session. 

7. Establishing a “tuition fund” against which 
a supervising teacher may draw when he wishes 
to take a college course (either extension, corre- 
spondence, or residence) . 

8. Providing a replacement person in order to 
relieve the supervising teacher of such extra 
duties as cafeteria or playground supervision. 

9. Lightening the load of the supervising 
teacher by employing additional clerical assist- 
ants. 

10. Rendering special services to pupils in 
classes taught by student teachers, eg., indi- 
vidual IQ tests, special audiometer tests, apti- 
tude and interest tests. 

11. Reimbursing the teachers and principals 
by direct payment of stipulated amounts.— 
James C. Stone. 














BOOKS, PROFESSORS, AND STUDENT TEACHERS 
M. L. Story 


An we ignoring some factors that 
probably cause serious mental con- 
flicts for the beginning teacher? Have 
we given enough attention to the 
realistic fabric of recent experience which 
a fledgling teacher carries directly from 
his college classrooms to his initial pub- 
lic-school service? A little contemplation 
reveals that we may be wearing a par- 
ticularly restrictive set of blinders, or 
verhaps as a better analogy, we may 
” handicapped by a sort of “tun- 
nel vision” which permits us to see 
only a certain part of the beginning 
teacher’s experience and background, 
namely, the specialized training for which 
education departments are responsible. 
It seems especially important that we 
banish any such egocentric shortsighted- 
ness and recognize some of the hidden 
factors which strongly influence a new 
teacher. 

I speak particularly of the influences 
which lie in the “educational memory” 
of the individual and which are often 
more deeply rooted than any recent, 
oor training. For example, there is 
the beginning teacher's inescapable rec- 
ollections of his own public school ex- 
periences, an influence which is certainly 
not negligible in importance. The new 
high school teacher may unconsciously 
recall many techniques used by his 
favorite secondary teachers in the past 
and, in some instances, actually rely upon 
them in his first nervous efforts. This in- 
fluence, happily, is far enough removed 
to enable a certain kind of retrospective 
evaluation to operate. In this way it may 
constitute a valid resource, as the teach- 
er’s only previous experience at the same 
educational level at which he is begin- 
ning to teach. Thus this facet of his back- 
ground can hardly be considered inher- 
ently harmful, even though it may raise 
some conflicts when newer methods seem 
to clash with familiar reminiscences of 
his own past schooling. 

More insidious, however, is the stamp 
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The translation of example into prac- 
tice, the adaptation of the impact of most 
recent experiences to a new set of condi- 
tions, the change from the college to the 
high school or even the elementary school 
environment—these are among the tasks 
confronting the teacher in his first job. 
Mr. Story, Professor of Education, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
asks the teacher-educator to consider these 
problems. 











and memory of his very recent educa- 
tional experience in college. The danger 
that he will carry over certain “college 
methods” to his new endeavors is appre- 
ciably greater, simply because they are 
fresher in his immediate experience. It 
is against certain traditional, upper-level 
methods of education, to which he may 
have been naturally conditioned in the 
recent past, that he must struggle. This 
part of his all-important educational ex- 
perience may be entirely unsuited for 
transfer and application in his new work. 
Irrespective, of course, of their validity 
or justification in college teaching, a 
great many existing practices in higher 
education are totally out of place at the 
lower educational levels. Paradoxically, 
then, we are often asking the beginning 
teacher to depart radically from the very 
a of education to which he has 
n recently and intensively subjected. 
What are the traditional college em- 
phases or “basic conditionings” which 
must be combatted and thrown off by the 
beginner? Two factors seem to rank 
above all others as inherent “seeds of 
conflict” in the mind of the conscientious 
young educator. These are, first of all, 
the bookish orientation of most college 
classes and, second, the professorial man- 
ner to which college students, of neces- 
sity, become educationally acclimated. 
The first of these “pernicious” in- 
fluences—bookishness—probably should 
not actually be charged to the colleges. 
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As a matter of fact, here is an astonish- 
ing instance of the strange reluctance of 
educators to face squarely and critically 
the obvious source of most traditional 
methods of teaching. I refer to our long- 
pervading and unconscious pattern of 
Bible study or “scripture search” as a 
means of enlightenment in any and all 
fields of inquiry. In an unparalleled kind 
of rationalization, we have developed 
elaborate educational procedures which 
attack our slavishness to textbooks. We 
have, in fact, gone through painful cir- 
cumlocutions, through pressings and 
reachings back to Rousseau, all in order 
to develop an idea which might be 
stated simply and easily in some such 
terms as these: “There is no assumption 
of anything sacrosanct or eer (in 
short, Biblical) in these ordinary school 
books.” Yet for many of us this idea de- 
mands repeated urging because of our 
deeply ingrained, almost instinctive de- 
sire to set up a body of holy writ in every 
field of subject matter. 

This allegation, of course, does not 
assume to criticize in any respect re- 
ligious education or Bible study as such. 
Divine word naturally inspires a devoted 
and scholarly exegesis. Yet the obvious 
distinction between the study of writ- 
ings of divine import and the perusal of 
plain exposition on prosaic arts and 
crafts is apparently almost impossible to 
grasp and maintain in practice. 

The growing fetish of Great Books 
courses in colleges and particularly in 
adult education is an especially lucid 
example. Peculiarly, however, the argu- 
ments occasionally advanced against the 
substitution of Great Books for conven- 
tional study have maintained the same 
blind spot. It seems obvious that the idea 
stems from the same hermeneutic im- 
pulse. Such a proposal is actually daring 
rather than original. Is it not, after all, 
a new and highly skeptical protestantism 
to set up an alternative body of sacred 
scriptures, 100 magically inspired books, 
specified and inviolate? The very fact of 
such a closed list invites the following 
reductio ad absurdum: Are we to assume 
that other classics are profane writings 
or simply apocryphal? The point is (and 


I certainly have no opposition to the 
study of great writings in the original) 
that we must see it for what it actually 
seems to be, a confused groping for an 
alternative pattern of scripture-search. 

Perhaps this is after all a basic human 
need. If so, let us classify it as such and 
cease using a strained dialectic to advance 
its merits over sounder and more logi- 
cally conceived methods of education. 

The word book considered as a generic 
term thus carries historically an uncon- 
sciously hampering connotation for edu- 
cation. Paradoxically, books are our 
greatest tools and, at the same time, a 
sort of shackling influence. Education is 
first and foremost human development 
and not a search for elusive inspiration 
in a line-by-line analysis of books or 
mystic writings. Only as we bring into 
the open and recognize the deep and al- 
most instinctive roots of the “scripture- 
search” idea as a means of learning, can 
we hope to envision a true teaching situ- 
ation, particularly a situation in the 
public schools where the larger objectives 
of all-round growth and development so 
largely challenge the new teacher. 

Thus it is not strange that the orienta- 
tion to books often lies deep in the 
educational memory of the beginning 
teacher. Many of his college classes may 
have almost wholly reflected the influ- 
ences of this “exegesis-of-sacred-texts” 
tradition. His problem in tempering or 
throwing off this influence should not be 
underestimated. 

The second major conflict, which also 
looms large out of the recent experience 
of the graduate, results from his long 
habituation to the “professorial manner.” 
It is only natural that a novice teacher, 
impressed by his favorite college instruc- 
tors, may be tempted to carry over the 
same suavity of manner and brilliance of 
mind exhibited in the teacher-centered 
lecture hall. The danger, of course, is 
infinitely greater for the teacher at the 
secondary level, for here the tyro can 
much more easily picture himself as a 
scholarly specialist in a particular field 
of subject matter, readily succumbing 
to a pleasant temptation to display his 
own erudition in learned lectures to a 
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passively drowsy audience of unapprecia- 
tive adolescents. 

The hero-worshipping tendency is in- 
evitable, and thus it is genuinely difh- 
cult for a student teacher to put aside his 
desire to “be like” one of his favorite 
professors in both manner and method. 
Of course, there is always the desirable 
possibility that his individual or com- 
posite “hero” may use sound or even 
excellent procedures in the classroom. A 
great many traditional college practices, 
however, apart from their suitability for 
higher education, suffer greatly in a 
transplantation to lower grounds. 

H. T. Morse’s satire on “academic re- 
spectability” for college teachers points 
up a great many of the abuses which, 
ludicrous or not, do actually exist in an 
alarming degree in many colleges. Among 
other things he advises the aspiring pro- 
fessor, with obvious facetiousness, to 
ditch classroom discussion and adhere 
closely to the lecture method (to pre- 
clude any questions from students), 
carefully avoiding organizing the lectures 
so that students gain the impression of a 
“brilliant, untrammeled mind of gen- 
ius.” * There is no better illumination of 
the precise dangers of a deplorable kind 
of academic carryover by the student 
teacher. Jf such practices invite satire at 
the college level, they scream for con- 
demnation in the public schools, where 
our preoccupation with a realistic imple- 
mentation of individual development 
makes them utterly anachronistic. 

Our concern that student teachers in 
any great numbers will fall easy prey 
to these obviously incongruous influences 
is hardly warranted. There is undoubt- 
edly some danger, however, that con- 
scious or unconscious conflicts may exist 
because of nagging remnants of memory 
and inertia of strongly conditioned prac- 
tices. Actually the abuses mentioned are 





* Morse, H. T. “Academic Respectability,” pp. 
1-4, School and Society, LXXII (July 1, 1950). 


likely to confuse only those beginning 
teachers who have not gained a sound 
and thoroughly clear conception of meth- 
od. In the last analysis the dominant 
aim and purpose of our training pro- 
grams is to strike hard at these tradi- 
tional weaknesses. It is important to be 
aware, however, that a superficial or cur- 
sory type of training is insufficient to 
combat these hidden factors. Only as we 
re ize and make a true estimate of 
the force of these unconscious predilec- 
tions can we give realistic aid to the be- 
ginning teacher as he enters upon the 
all-important formative stage of integrat- 
ing his past training and experience into 
a workable actuality in the classroom. 

We must, then, make every effort to 
stimulate a degree of critical conscious- 
ness in the student which will awaken 
his sharpest evaluative instincts. Habit- 
uation and inertia will inevitably defeat 
our purpose unless the new teacher is 
made realistically aware of many inher- 
ent weaknesses in traditional practice 
and, above all, of the real roots of most 
of his own unconscious impulses toward 
these practices. He faces the simple 
alternative of plowing in the same old 
furrow or of breaking new ground. For 
each beginner this involves more than 
the simple acceptance of some recom- 
mended innovation. It requires not 
only an initial stock-taking and a search- 
ing self-inventory, but also a continuing 
and vigilant recognition of the valid 
objectives of education which bring 
these revolutionary demands _ into 
existence. The cultural lag, which per- 
sists so characteristically in many of our 
institutional practices, has had nowhere 
a firmer grip than in the classroom. 
The overthrow of custom-sanctioned 
ineptitudes takes on almost literally the 
status of pioneering. It seems evident 
that only a tremendous stimulus of 
awareness can produce a spirit essential 
to the task of throwing off some of the 
shackling fetters of the educational past. 
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DEFICIENCIES OF BEGINNING TEACHERS 


John B. Stout 


L, IS encouraging that throughout 
the nation literally hundreds of colleges 
are engaged in efforts to improve their 
preservice teacher-education programs. 
Included among those efforts are many 
simple surveys, so limited in number of 
cases involved and/or in procedure fol- 
lowed that they hardly deserve to be 
called even elementary research. Even 
so, they may contribute to the major 
purpose of providing better teachers for 
America’s children. They are usually 
professionally stimulating to all partici- 
pants. Because of their simplicity they 
are easily repeated by other like institu- 
tions and so, in combination, may be- 
come statistically significant. Finally, 
they are of the “grass-roots” variety, and 
may therefore exert more good influence 
on a local campus than a much more 
significant research study, available only 
through the professional literature. This 
article describes such a simple survey. 

As a part of the approach to the prob- 
lem of improving preservice teacher 
education, a faculty committee at North- 
western State College, Alva, Oklahoma, 
undertook to secure the expressed judg- 
ment of administrators and supervisors 
in its immediate service area concerning 
the prevalent weaknesses of beginning 
teachers. Inquiries were sent to 80 such 
persons in as many schools. Briefly, they 
were informed of the purpose of the 
survey. Each was invited to tell, in his 
own way, in what particulars his be- 
ginning teachers were most often defi- 
cient. 

The committee, for evident reasons, 
consciously avoided sum | words in 
the mouths of respondents by rejecting 
a much simpler checklist type of ques- 
tionnaire. Granting close interrelation, 
from the standpoint of remedial meas- 
ures it appeared desirable to learn 
whether present weaknesses in op 
teachers lie predominantly in the area 
of understanding, of skill, of attitudes, 





From many quarters today come criti- 
cisms of the professional preparation of 
teachers. “Give us a well-educated per- 
son, @ liberal arts graduate,” say these 
critics, “and the ‘how’ of teaching can 
and will be learned on the job.” Mr. 
Stout, Director of Training, Northwestern 
State College, Alva, Oklahoma, who also 
serves as Chairman of the Oklahoma 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Certification, reports the meaningful re- 
sults of an effort to identify some of the 
vital factors which should be included in 
the “how” part of preservice teacher edu- 
cation. Readily admitting that they are 
not now adequately accomplished in on- 
going professional preparation programs, 
we may well ask the critics of preservice 
professional preparation to indicate how 
the liberal arts graduate can meet these 
candid evaluations of public school ad- 
ministrators. 











or of traits of personality and character. 
The following questions were offered as 
guides in the evaluative process. 

1. What are the parts of the teacher's task 
that beginning teachers do most ineffectively? 

2. What particular competencies (skills, abil- 
ities) are most often lacking, or underdevel- 
oped? 

3. In what desirable traits of personality and 
character are they usually most deficient? 

4. What basic understandings do they most 
often lack? 

5. In what desirable attitudes are they most 
often deficient? 


It was evident that this type of analy- 
sis was unfamiliar to some of the re- 
spondents. Classified as skill was “sound 
educational ——— Under person- 
ality and character traits was found 
“Don’t know what they want to do, and 
how to do it.” However, such responses 
were rare. 

Returns were received from 59 schools 
in the area served by Northwestern State 
College. Included were 12 systems em- 











ploying an average of 75 teachers. 
Other responses were from the more 
typical schools of the service area, em- 
ploying from 15 to 30 teachers. Re- 
spondents were admirably hesitant about 
pointing out weaknesses only, as re- 
quested. Three-fourths of those writing 
letters said complimentary things con- 
cerning their beginning teachers. 

In answer to the general question, 
“What are the parts of the teacher's 
task that beginning teachers do most 
ineffectively?” two-thirds of the respond- 
ents replied that it was control—disci- 
pline. The letters contained such ex- 
pressions as the following: 

“Do not know how to command respect.” 

“Lack technique of handling discipline prob- 
lems.” 

“Some too lax; others too strict.” 

“Some are exceedingly rigid and dictatorial, 
often imposing excessive punishment.” 

“Lack tact and sympathy—inconsistent.” 

“Fail to recognize their responsibility in halls, 
on playground, in extracurricular activities.” 

“Threaten continuously, yet permit students 
to misbehave and do nothing else about it.” 

“Lose temper.” “Argue with students.” 


It is interesting to note that there was 
no difference between respondents from 
large systems and those from small 
schools. Sixty-seven per cent of all re- 
spondents answered “discipline”; 68 per 
cent of those in larger schools said 
“discipline.” Although the number of 
cases does not justify general conclu- 
sions, these facts are in accord with find- 
ings of similar more extensive studies, 
such as that made by Herbert W. Wey,' 
in an effort to determine the common 
“Difhiculties of Beginning Teachers.” 

One out of four respondents men- 
tioned phases of instruction poorly done 
by beginning teachers. Inadequate and 
‘ineffective planning was most often 
mentioned. Fourteen per cent mentioned 
weaknesses in the field of public rela- 
tions, and a like number made reference 
to deficiencies in the field of co-curricu- 
lar activities. 





' Wey, Herbert W. “Difficulties of Beginning 
Teachers.” The School Review 59:32-37; Janu- 
ary, 1951. 
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Underdeveloped Skills 


When respondents attempted to be 
more analytical and to point out par- 
ticular skills or abilities most often 
underdeveloped in beginning teachers, 
instruction received almost equal em- 
phasis with that given discipline. This, 
of course, was to be expected, because 
of the close relationship between these 
parts of the teacher's responsibility. In- 
ability to motivate, to plan procedure, 
and to adjust to the slow learner were 
the instructional weaknesses most often 
mentioned. In matters of discipline, such 
expressions as “inability to hold respect 
with aloofness,” or “inability to be 
close, without being one of the group,” 
were frequent. Many skills involved in 
public relations and in extra-class ac- 
tivities were also indicated as lacking. 
“Unskillful in participation in commu- 
nity activities.” “Don’t know how to 
meet the public and to gain coopera- 
tion of parents.” “Unable to adjust to 
the type of school community.” These 
are examples of statements made. 


Personality Traits 


Some 15 underdeveloped traits of per- 
sonality and/or character were men- 
tioned by two or more respondents. 
However, 30 per cent of the adminis- 
trators and supervisors pointed out lack 
of cooperation as a basic weakness of 
beginning teachers. They all too often 
fail to work as a “member of a team.” 
Other weaknesses, in order of emphasis, 
included lack of tact, lack of initiative, 
and lack of patience. 


Lack of Fundamental Understandings 


Outstanding among basic weaknesses 
of beginning teachers is their lack of 
understanding of the children to be 
taught. Forty per cent of all respondents 
mentioned this deficiency. Among com- 
ments were the following: 

“Don't recognize individual differences.” 

“They expect too much of their pupils.” 

“Don’t expect enough of their students.” 

“Don’t understand children.” 

“Don’t understand child behavior.” 

“Do you ever teach them to expect children 
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to forget pencils, paper; not to have their les- 
sons; not to sit down when told?” 

“Teachers deal with human beings, subject 
to all the faults of man.” 

Another weakness emphasized is an 
inadequate “understanding of a real 
school situation.” “They don’t under- 
stand the program of the school as a 
whole.” “They don’t understand what 
their responsibilities are to students, and 
to the school community.” “They do 
not understand the nature of adminis- 
trative problems,” say superintendents 
and principals. “Don’t they understand 
that communities fight over nothing, 
and use the schools as a battleground?” 

A third basic weakness mentioned by 
some 16 per cent of respondents was 
lack of sound educational philosophy. 
Beginning teachers lack understanding 
of the “place and importance of educa- 
tion in American society”; and of the 
“over-all objectives of the school.” They 
fail to recognize that “schools are for 
the children, not for the teachers”; that 
“they should teach boys and girls, rather 
than subject matter.” 


Undesirable Attitudes 


Evidence of the great significance of 
attitudes is to be found in the sharp 
criticism directed toward those of many 
beginning teachers. Unwillingness to 
give one’s best and to make maximum 
contribution to the total school program 
is mentioned as a too common attitude 
among beginning teachers by 44 per 
cent of respondents. There are too many 
“four o'clock” teachers asking “What do 
I have to do?” Too many have unpro- 
fessional attitudes regarding the relative 
importance of service rendered and sal- 
ary check. “He gives me all the work,” 
and/or “I don’t get enough pay,” are 
heard too often, administrators say. In 
variety of expressions respondents re- 
ferred to the attitude of “laziness” or 
“indifference.” They often have the 
“labor-union attitude.” “They are afraid 
of extra work.” “Like in business, they 
want to work six months and then be- 
come full partners,” yet they have the 
“wrong attitude toward faculty meet- 
ings.” “They fail to express loyalty to 


and cooperation with the administra- 
tors and supervisors with whom they 
are expected to work.” 

Beginning teachers do not recognize 
the importance of departments other 
than their own. They do not inform 
themselves regarding other phases of 
the school program; may participate in 
harmful gossip, rather than answer un- 
just and ignorant criticism of the school. 
This weakness merited mention by one- 
third of the respondents. 

An equal number made reference to 
lack of professional attitudes. Beginning 
teachers too often are unwilling to ac- 
cept the responsibilities which are in- 
herently a part of the position. “They 
are often over-concerned for being well 
liked.” “He wants to be a ‘good Joe.’” 
They are sometimes ignorant of, or in- 
different toward, professional ethics, 
and/or professional organizations. They 
lack “love for children and for teach- 
ing.” So, “often lack a sincere desire to 
be a real teacher—a desire to advance 
professionally.” 

Receiving specific mention by 16 per 
cent of respondents was “failure to 
maintain proper relation between their 
personal lives and their professional 
lives.” Two superintendents referred to 
teachers who “dated high school stu- 
dents.” A keen sense of, and a high 
regard for, propriety are sometimes lack- 
ing. “Disregard of community mores” 
was an expression used. 


Implications and Applications 


In concluding the report of this sur- 
vey it would seem desirable to remind 
the reader of the purpose behind it: to 
seek only adverse criticism of beginning 
teachers, in order that our teacher- 
education program might be strength- 
ened in terms of deficiencies found by 
those who employ and supervise our 
graduates in their first year of teaching. 
This means that reference to a particu- 
lar weakness by 40 or 60 per cent of 
respondents does not indicate that 40 
or 60 per cent of beginning teachers 
possess that weakness, but that it is a 
prevalent weakness among beginning 
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teachers. It means, also, that there shall 
be no effort on our part to offer re- 
buttal, to find in the teaching situation, 
or in the present general status of the 
rofession, reasons (much less excuses) 
or mentioned weaknesses. On the con- 
trary, the findings, together with infor- 
mation secured from other sources, will 
be used as a basis for (a) further in- 
vestigation; (b) careful evaluation of 
present activities and experiences pro- 
vided prospective teachers; (c) commit- 
tee recommendations, for administration 
and faculty consideration, designed to 
strengthen our teacher-education pro- 
gram. 

There should be no surprise because 
of additional evidence that the problem 
which is at once the gravest and the 
most challenging, faced alike by begin- 
ning teachers and by those responsible 
for teacher-education programs, is the 


same problem that now disturbs the 
homes and the communities of our na- 
tion, that threatens our national econ- 
omy, and that endangers civilization 
itself; it is the problem of human rela- 
tions. Teachers are failing, in the main, 
not because they are deficient in com- 
mand of subject matter, but because 
they lack adequate understanding of 
their students and are so unskillful in 
their efforts within the complex proc- 
esses of human engineering. Or they 
are failing, not so much because of 
inability to rende. acceptable service, 
as because they lack understanding and 
NS atm of the significance of their 
chosen work, and so lack those personal 

ualities and those emotional drives 
that alone will make them increasingly 
worthy members of what should be, and 
what must become, a truly great pro- 
fession. 





STUDENT-TEACHER PLANNING AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


Pupil-teacher planning at the elementary and 
secondary levels is no longer considered an in- 
novation. Even in methods classes at the college 
level it is recommended as a technique in motiva- 
tion. Despite professed beliefs, however, college 
instructors seldom give their students a chance 
to participate in planning. 

Awareness of this inconsistency over the years 
finally goaded the author into the decision one 
year ago to try out student-teacher planning in 
Education 318s, a seminar taken concurrently 
with student teaching at East Carolina College, 
Greenville, N. C. (This class meets for three 
hours on campus Saturday mornings, in order 
to afford student teachers ample time to get 
back to the campus from laboratory schools as 
far distant as fifty miles.) The class is centered 
around the problems encountered by the stu- 
dent teachers. The students are secondary ma- 
jors in all fields except home economics. 

At the second meeting in a new term the 
class divides into subject-major groups, each of 
which elects a representative to a planning com- 
mittee. The members of this committee receive 
suggestions from the other students in their re- 
spective groups and bring them to the planning 
committee. 

The committee, to which the instructor acts 
as consultant, draws up plans for the work of 
the quarter. Included in these plans are topics, 
names of outside speakers, and suggested dates. 
All plans come back to the entire class for final 
approval. The chairman of the planning com- 


mittee, or some member delegated by him, in- 
vites the guests who have been selected to par- 
ticipate in the discussions. 

The seminar has several unique features. One 
is that informal and free discussion is always 
invited. Panels, open forums, and committee 
reports have supplanted lectures. Membership 
on the panels consists of supervising teachers, 
college supervisors, and student teachers. Among 
the most popular topics selected thus far are 
classroom control, motivation techniques, per- 
sonnel relations, professional ethics, education 
for citizenship, record and reports, and major 
competencies for teaching. 

Another feature is the writing of an auto- 
biography by each student teacher, covering his 
life from his entrance into high school. This is 
read by the supervising teacher, the college 
supervisor, and the director of student teaching. 
The latter is also the director of the college 
placement service. These autobiographies help 
staff members to get better acquainted with 
student teachers and to match students with job 
calls received in the placement office. 

Finally, a special feature of the seminar is 
constant evaluation. Each student is given a 
chance to evaluate the activities of the class, in 
terms of its accepted purposes, at the close of 
each class meeting. Also, at the close of the 
quarter each member of the class has an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the work of the quarter.— 


J. L. Oppelt. 

















CONSUMER EDUCATION—ITS PLACE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Ruth B. Woolschlager 


\\ ITH prices soaring the cost of 


living has far exceeded the increased 
income of most Americar families. In- 
flation has unmistakably set in; required 
expenses take a bigger slice from earn- 
ings than ever before. The market is 
flooded with thousands of products, 
some good and some bad; each is 
claimed to be “the best.” It is difficult, 
if not impossible, for many people to 
make discerning and prudent choices. 
Most of us tend to be “specialists in 
production, but generalists in consump- 
tion.” The need is so powerful and so 
demanding that some formal training 
in economic competency for our Citi- 
zenry must be encouraged. 

Let us think in terms of consumer 
education in the schools at all levels. 
As early as 1944, the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association called consumer 
education one of the ten imperative 
needs of youth.’ Intelligent consuming 
—knowing how to make wise choices 
in the purchase of clothing, in the buy- 
ing of food, in insurance protection, in 
home owning, in choosing a career, in 
judging standards and labels, in com- 
paring prices and values, in consumer 
credit, and in innumerable other every- 
day economic activities—is important. 

Who teaches this vital content mate- 
rial? The secondary schools of the na- 
tion have incorporated the principles of 
careful “buymanship” and wise choice- 
making in many subject matters includ- 
ing home economics, social studies, and 
business education. In some schools it 
has become an important phase of the 
core of common learnings; in others, a 
separate course. Studies show that in 
schools in which separate courses are 
offered, 50 per cent of such courses are 





1 Planning for American Youth, p. 43. Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Princi- 
als, National Education Association, 
ington, D. C., 1944. 
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Life Adjustment Education, say high 
school leaders, can be made to appeal to 
many 14 to 18-year-olds not now inter- 
ested in continuing their education. The 
curriculum, they say, must be redesigned 
in terms of everyday needs of these 
youngsters, the great majority of whom 
will not enter college. Miss Woolschlager, 
Supervisor of Student Teaching, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
sees consumer education as an essential 
element in a vitalized program. She 
would not only emphasize it as a spe- 
cialized field, but she also insists that it 
be embedded in the general education 
of every intending teacher. 











in the hands of the business depart- 
ment.* Next in frequency is social stud- 
ies; third in frequency of course offering 
is home economics. In the schools that 
incorporate some consumer education 
as a part of one or more of the regular 
course offerings, the subject-matter 
courses containing most consumer value 
are, in order of frequency, home eco- 
nomics, social studies, business educa- 
tion, science, agriculture, industrial arts, 
mathematics, and health. 

The classroom practitioners at this 
level have, as have the elementary school 
teachers, pulled together the threads of 
consumer education in terms of persist- 
ent life problems, using materials sup- 
plied by many different agencies in lieu 
of a single text. “Learning by doing” 
is the fundamental technique or method 
employed to arrive at greater consumer 
understanding. Due to the fact that a 
woefully small number of teachers have 
had any preservice or in-service prep- 
aration in either the content area or the 
methodology of teaching consumer edu- 
cation, much less is being accomplished 





2Price, Ray G. “Consumer Education.” 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, pp. 301- 


307. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950. 
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than conditions demand. 

The important fact to recognize, how- 
ever, is that the secondary schools and 
community colleges have recognized the 
need for greater emphasis in this area; 
their expressed goal in meeting the 
needs of youth is to produce graduates 
who are prepared for intelligent action 
as consumers.* 


Consumer Education Not Stressed 
in Teachers Colleges 


Teacher education in consumer edu- 
cation has been grossly neglected. The 
1947 Consumer Education Study, “Con- 
sumer Education in Your School,” 
charged the teachers colleges: 

. . » If consumer education is that important, 
one would assume that a great deal would be 
done to help teachers provide for it. One 
would hardly expect to find individual teachers 
forced to feel their way along, almost without 
guidance. Yet the fact is that most teachers 
who have been made to feel that they ought 
to be doing something about consumer educa- 
tion have received precious little guidance as 
to what to do or how to do it... If we 
expect teachers to do good work in this new 
field, it is high time to be giving them a 
helping hand. 


At the present time the teachers col- 
lege is not inclined to consider this 
training as an integral part of the cur- 
riculum.® Schools of education in a few 
large universities offer consumer educa- 
tion courses to summer graduate stu- 
dents; enrollments are large. According 
to a 1950 survey of 166 teacher-educa- 
tion institutions, one third reported giv- 
ing some attention to the preparation of 
teachers of consumer education; only 13 
indicated that a professional course was 
offered in this area. The most common 
content course reported was The Eco- 
nomics of Consumption listed 24 times, 





*Stephens College in Columbia, Missouri, 
which is termed a “Junior College,” has an 
excellently organized program in consumer edu- 
cation, sponsored by the consumer education 
department. 

* Consumer Education in Your School. A 
Handbook for Teachers and Administrators, 
P- 105. Consumer Education Study, National 
‘ducation Association, Washington, D. C., 1947. 

5S Inspection of college catalogs indicates a 
paucity of subjects relating to consumer edu- 
cation. 


Consumer Education appeared 19 times, 
and Consumer Problems was named 16 
times.” Very little is being done, how- 
ever, by institutions of higher learning 
to promote or initiate a full-fledged year- 
round consumer program of studies. 


What Can Teacher-Education 
Institutions Do to Help? 


The responsibilities of teacher-educa- 
tion institutions are: 


1. To prepare all young teachers for the inci- 
dental consumer education properly related to 
their fields of major interest. This applies 
whether the student is to be an elementary 
school teacher, an English teacher, a mathe- 
matics teacher, or any other type of teacher. 
He should be made to think of the education 
of consumers as a regular part of his normal 
function; he should be equipped with the 
necessary knowledge and skills. 

2. To prepare a number of specialists in con- 
sumer education. These people should be af- 
forded a major in a consumer course of study 
so that they might teach the subject full time 
or give supervisory assistance to nonspecialists. 


The needs of the first group of 
teacher trainees named above might be 
satisfied by incorporating in their spe- 
cialized content courses the factual in- 
formation relating to consumer educa- 
tion. In the general methods course 
pertinent to the special field the in- 
structor should emphasize an awareness 
of the related consumer strand. Ideally, 
however, this group should have a 
three-hour one-semester content course 
in consumer problems as part of their 
general-education program. 

For the training of the consumer- 
education specialists a hybrid program 
would be necessary. In addition to a 
broad background in economics and 
sociology, some training in chemistry 
and physics would be desirable. Two 
survey courses in the practical arts would 
be essential, emphasizing buymanship 
techniques in the clothing, food, and 
shelter areas. In addition, at least one 





6 Briggs, Thomas H., director. A College 
Course in Consumer Problems—A Handbook 


for Instructors, pp. 6-8. Consumer Education 
Study, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1950. 
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content course in consumer education 
would be required. The logical culmi- 
nation to this sequence of courses would 
be a methodology course, unless such 
knowledges had been integrated with 
the content work in consumer educa- 
tion. 

Academicians who have had no for- 
mal instruction in consumer problems 
are concerned, no doubt, with the nature 
of the topics to be covered in a so-called 
content course and a methods course in 
this area. The following suggestions in 
skeletal outline form are submitted as 
possibilities.’ For a one-semester semes- 
ter content course: * 


1. The Problems and the Opportunities of 
the Modern American Consumer. (a) Need for 
consumer education in modern living; (b) 
changes in consumers themselves; (c) changes 
in goods and services; (d) changes in methods 
of selling; (e) changes in distribution of goods; 
(f) changes in the need for financial security; 
(g) changes in our economy demanding greater 
understanding. 

2. Money Management and Financial Prob- 
lems of Teachers. (a) Planning income and 
expenditures; (b) choicemaking; (c) banks and 
banking services; (d) insurance and retirement 
benefits; (e) savings and investment; (f) con- 
sumer credit. 

3. Better Buymanship. (a) Sources of infor- 
mation; (b) government protection; (c) shop- 
ping techniques; (d) stretching the dollar, (1) 
buying food, (2) housing—renting or owning, 
(3) buying clothing, (4) transportation, (5) 
buying home furnishings. 

4. Law and the Teacher. (a) Personal con- 
tractual obligations; (b) legal problems in buy- 
ing goods or services; (c) avoiding legal en- 





7Two new college textbooks on consumer 
problems are expected to come from the press 
in the spring of 1952. 

8 This outline could easily be expanded to a 
six-hour course. A whole semester could easily 
be spent on any one of the above divisions. 
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tanglements; (d) legal responsibilities of the 
public school teacher. 

5. Recreational Needs of Teachers—A Con- 
sumer Problem. (a) Sports; (b) cultural in- 
terests; (c) religious activities; (d) creative 
interests; (e) social activities; (f) travel. 

6. Capitalizing on Your Assets—Investing in 
Yourself. (a) Undergraduate teacher educa- 
tion; (b) personality and character evaluation 
—your teaching potentiality; (c) value and 
cost of graduate training; (d) competencies re- 
quired for good teaching; (e) health and 
medical needs; (f) marriage and family money 
problems; (g) your first teaching position: 
Will you earn your salary? 


For a one-semester methods course in 
consumer education: 

1. The Place of Consumer Education in the 
Public School. 

2. Principles, Problems, and Objectives of 
Consumer Education. 

3. How to Teach a “Concept” Course. (a) 
Teacher-pupil planning; (b) teaching units and 
resource units; (c) diversified materials; (d) 
student activities, (1) committees, (2) bulletin 
boards, (3) excursions, (4) speakers, (5) li- 
brary research, (6) reports; (e) the role of 
the teacher, (1) to serve as a guide, (2) to 
serve as a consultant, (3) to suggest ideas, (4) 
to investigate community resources, (5) to give 
encouragement; (f) techniques of class discus- 
sion; (g) techniques for acquiring correct in- 
formation; (h) evaluative techniques. 


The challenge to teachers colleges to 
take immediate steps in furthering a 
program that will bridge the void be- 
tween the ethereal tendencies of a col- 
lege education and the realities of 
present-day living is, indeed, a serious 
one. Teacher educators have thus far 
failed to make available to teacher 
trainees the type of program that will 
give them the personal and professional 
competencies needed to satisfy the ex- 
pressed purposes and demands of the 
public schools of the nation. 











FLINT’S PLAN FOR THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
IN CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Walter S. Holmlund 


|” ne educational literature 
asks the public schools to provide in- 
service training programs for teachers 
in many fields. Among the areas most 
frequently mentioned is that of child 
growth and development. It is here that 
teachers come to grips with the real 
problem—the teaching of children and 
their day-to-day contact with them. 

In Flint, Michigan, where we are con- 
cluding our sixth year of providing this 
sort of training, the fact that keeps 
emerging most frequently is that teach- 
ers can and will do an improved job in 
the classroom if given the opportunity 
to learn and if the proper professional 
leadership is made available. 

We all recognize the fact that the 
science of human behavior is still in its 
infancy. We are still groping for many 
of the answers, but here and there signs 
of progress are being noted. Certainly 
the studies of Willard C. Olson’ and 
others have increased our awareness as 
to what human growth really means. 
To transfer these concepts from the lab- 
oratory school or clinical setting to the 
classroom where they can be used by 
the teachers constitutes a major educa- 


tional task. 

In many cases schools have been quick 
to seek easy answers. There has ton 
the trend to hire “specialists” to come 
in and “take over” more and more prob- 
lems. Many school systems have become 
top heavy with supervisors, consultants, 
and home visitors, and as a result have 
lost the concept so clearly stated by 
Mark W. Bills, Superintendent of 
Schools in Flint, that the schools are a 
“limited agency” * with thereby a lim- 
ited function. 





1 Olson, Willard C. Child Development. D. 

— and Company, Chicago-Boston, 1951. 
p- 

2 Quoted from address made at the Annual 
Administrative Staff Luncheon, September 5, 
1951, and appearing in Flint Journal on Sep- 
tember 6, 1951. 
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Mr. Holmlund, Supervisor of Mott 
Visiting Teachers and Lecturer in Edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan, 
describes an unusual approach to in- 
service education at Flint, Michigan, 
made possible by a special grant for this 


purpose. 











Even if the opposite concept were 
held, an overloading of specialists would 
be psychologically unsound. We need 
to broaden and deepen our forces of 
education, and that means strengthen- 
ing the hand of the classroom teacher 
at every opportunity—not by a hit-and- 
miss process but by a _ deliberately 
planned program extending over a long 
period of time. This process is slower 
and less glamorous than the role of the 
specialist but is basically more sound. 

In Flint, this is how we handle the 
problem: A course in Child Growth and 
Development is set up for 32 weeks, 
meeting one evening each week for two 
hours. Lectures, presented by leading 
specialists in various fields, are designed 
to aid the teachers in the preparation 
of case studies. Two studies are re- 
bso ye of a so-called “problem” 
child and one of a child who is appar- 
ently making a good adjustment to his 
environment. As a result not only will 
each of these individual children profit 
by the personal attention of the teacher 
but she will also gradually be brought 
to an awareness of the basic motivating 
factors underlying each child’s case. 
Hence, learning by doing, she discovers 
the principles that produce or fail to 
produce mental well-being in children. 

Let us look at George as a case in 
point: George is a redhead with a tem- 
per to match. Upon entering the sixth 
grade he told the teacher that he was 
going to do as he so-and-so pleased— 
and he did—for a while. The teacher, 
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of Irish extraction and also with a tem- 

r to match, attempted to throw a 
road-block in front of this aggressive 
youngster, only to find that he became 
worse. She became exhausted, could not 
sleep, and worried about the confusion 
this youngster was causing in her room. 
Finally she talked with the principal, 
who saw immediately the teacher's need 
for guidance and referred her to the in- 
service training program in child growth 
and development. The teacher welcomed 
this opportunity and naturally chose 
George for her case study. The coordi- 
nator of the course, a trained psychiatric 
social case worker, helped her get started 
and she was soon on her way to finding 
out what made George “tick.” 

As week after week went by she re- 
ceived new insights from her class lec- 
tures and discussions and she began to 
apply different methods to her relations 
with George. Instead of being authori- 
tarian she became kind; instead of 
scolding she used friendly persuasion; 
instead of criticizing she praised; instead 
of restraining she provided opportuni- 
ties for responsibility. 

She discovered through a home visit 
that George was being subjected to 
many abnormal stresses and strains, and 
she was able to help the parents in 
finding more harmonious ways of living 
together. She discovered in the process 
that George had certain physical defects 
which she had corrected at the school 
clinic, and that he had a passion for 
horses which she capitalized upon in 
her work with him in school, especially 
in reading. 

Needless to say, before the end of the 
school year George was her trustworthy 
assistant and the emotional climate had 
changed in her room from one of hos- 
tility and tenseness governed by au- 
thority to a warm, friendly, and relaxed 
atmosphere. 

One might well ask, “What hap- 
pened?” Miss X said it this way: 

“I soon found out that the trouble 
was not with the students but with me. 
I found that I was releasing my own 
frustrations and anxieties upon them. 


Not until the psychiatrists in the course 

inted out what I was doing did I 
ully realize the impact of G. Stanley 
Hall's statement that ‘the crux of the 
classroom situation lies in the teacher's 
life adjustment.’ ” 

This same teacher develo in her 
understanding of child behavior and 
was promoted the next year to duties 
involving greater responsibilities, where 
the main emphasis was in the guidance 
and counseling of students! Compare 
the effects as to (1) what happened to 
this teacher’s personal life and (2) what 
happened and will continue to happen 
to the hundreds of children she will in- 
fluence as against what would have hap- 
pened had the child been referred to a 
“specialist.” 

Of course we cannot dispense with 
expert treatment facilities for children 
with severe emotional disturbances. 
Many cases are too difficult for the class- 
room teacher to manage and will re- 
quire the attention of an expert. Here 
in Flint these cases are referred to the 
Child Guidance Clinic, the Family Serv- 
ice Agency, and other community agen- 
cies where psychological and psychiatric 
assistance are available. We do not try 
to duplicate this service in the schools 
but we do stress in the training session 
with the teachers how to use the proper 
community agencies outside the schools 
that have been set up specifically for 
that purpose. Incidentally, there is more 
than a little to be said for the improved 
public relations which result when the 
classroom teacher and a community 
agency join hands. 

Let us remember, above all, that we 
have in teachers a tremendous source of 
power which can affect children’s lives 
to a better advantage than in the past 
if (1) we recognize that they have this 
power, and (2) we provide ways and 
means of developing this power arid 
putting it over. Most school officials 
have to some degree recognized both 
of these points. 

Let us now consider the item of costs. 
The program, which includes tuition 
payments to the University of Michigan 
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by the Mott Foundation,’ classroom 
supplies, mimeographing, and clerical 
assistance, amounts to approximately 
$1000 per year, or about the equivalent 
of what it would cost to hire one full- 
time specialist. 

With a approximately 100 teachers par- 
ticipating, for $40 the classroom teacher 
is being provided with an intensive 32- 
week training program. A mighty small 
investment considering the returns! Add 
this fact also—the specialist would carry 
a case load of about 60 pupils, which is 
the Michigan average—60 deserving 
youngsters who need help. Under the 
training program re the case 
study method, 100 children per year 
have been given intensive help over a 
year’s time, plus the fact that every other 
pupil coming under the jurisdiction of 
the teacher has also benefited from the 
teacher's heightened concern and im- 
oe ability to handle all types of 
xehavior problems. Therefore, directly 
or indirectly, 100 teachers reach at least 
3000 pupils daily (conservative estimate 
based on an average classroom member- 
ship of 30). 

In a recent booklet issued by the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, a 
group of superintendents and supervi- 
sors of school systems in and around 
New York cite a new teacher's needs to 
know how to deal with behavior prob- 
lems. Says the Council: “The new 
teacher should be helped to recognize 
symptoms mt om gg maladjustment .. . 
He may, at first, confuse youthful mis- 





* The Mott Foundation Program, which car- 
ries out experiment educational, recreational, 
and child health projects in cooperation with 
the Flint Board of Education, was established 
in 1935 by Charles Stewart Mott, automotive 


pioneer and retired executive vice president of 
General Motors Corporation. 


chief and exuberance with the more 
serious problems, and in this, too, he 
needs guidance.” * 

Traditionally we have looked to the 
higher professional institutions for lead- 
ership in this area and rightfully so, 
but as Frederick Patry has said, ““Teach- 
er training should be instituted in every 
school district in the country. We have 
the professional resources of our uni- 
versities and colleges as well as com- 
munity agencies, and philanthropic and 
other interested community organiza- 
tions. It is not primarily a financial 
problem. It requires vision and coopera- 
tion with operation to make mental 
health in education a realicy.” ° 

In Flint we have drawn heavily upon 
the educational resources of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to present an or- 
ganized sequence of lectures dealing 
with the general topic of child growth 
and development. Specific topics pre- 
sented by staff members include Theory 
and Practice of Counseling, Social Case 
Work for Teachers, The Place of Men- 
tal Measurements in the Understanding 
of Child Behavior, Utilization of Com- 
munity Resources, Group Dynamics, 
The Role of the Family, The Physical 
Health of the Child, The Teacher's 
Mental Health, and problems in such 
broad fields as reading and camping. 

No attempt is made to indoctrinate 
the teacher with one particular point 
of view. Each teacher is challenged to 
formulate her own philosophy of growth 
based upon her own experience and the 
facts presented. 





*“The Newly Appointed Teacher.” Metro- 
politan School Study Council, New York, 1950. 

5 Patry, Frederick L. “Flint’s Plan for the 
In-Service Training of Teachers in Child 
Growth and Development.” The Journal of 
School Health 19: 135-138; May, 1949. 

















IMPROVING PRESERVICE EDUCATION OF UNDERGRADUATE 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Rex C. Kidd 


; awe at the college level must 
be improved. Educational literature 
today abounds with such demands and 
the topic holds top priority in group 
meetings. Vocal expressions support 
written insistence upon action. John 
Dale Russell, Director of the Division 
of Higher Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, says, “There is a widespread de- 
mand in the country today for greater 
effectiveness in college teaching.” * 

In an attempt to determine some of 
the causes of the growing demand for 
improved instruction at the college level 
and to establish some basis for making 
suggestions as to how improved teach- 
ing can be achieved, a study was under- 
taken at the University of Florida early 
in 1951. These topics were explored: 
(1) the role of higher education in a 
democratic society in relation to the 
preparation of college teachers; (2) 
some evaluations of college teaching, 
and opinions as to what is expected of 
college teachers by college students, in- 
service college teachers, college admin- 
istrators, and writers in the field of 
higher education; (3) certain aspects of 
college preparation and problems en- 
countered by in-service college teachers; 
(4) a general appraisal of graduate 
schools with special attention given to 
the offerings and requirements of these 
institutions for prospective college teach- 
ers. 

Basic materials included writings and 





1Kelley, Fred J. Toward Better College 
Teaching. Foreword by John Dale Russell. 
Bulletin No. 13, 1950. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1951. 


71 pp. 





How strong is the instructional pro- 
gram at the undergraduate college level? 
What specific weaknesses may be traced 
to the preparation of the college teacher? 
What, in truth, are the criteria by which 
the college teacher's effectiveness is 
judged? Mr. Kidd, of Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, in his search for 
valid tools of measurement, comes for- 
ward with some interesting findings. He 
is provoked to offer some pointed and 
challenging recommendations, particular- 
ly with respect to the graduate prepara- 
tion of intending college teachers. 











completed studies in the field of higher 
education, publications of graduate in- 
stitutions and materials sent to the 
writer by persons working in graduate 
programs, and 561 questionnaire re- 
plies from in-service college teachers. 
The questionnaire replies came from 
seven institutions as follows: the Uni- 
versity of Florida, 264; Florida State 
University, 165; the University of Mi- 
ami, 107; Georgia State Woman’s Col- 
lege, eight; East Tennessee State College, 
six; Henderson State Teachers College, 
six; and Iowa State Teachers College, 
five. The 561 teachers who replied to 
the questionnaire represented 52 teach- 
ing fields. The preparation they re- 
ported included graduate degrees from 
119 institutions located in 39 states, the 
District of Columbia, and five foreign 
countries. In the following paragraphs 
the general conclusions and recommen- 
dations of the study are given. 


Most Ph.D. recipients become college teachers. Is their graduate preparation 
designed to fit them for this task? Would they measure up to the professional 
requirements of the discriminative employer of elementary and high school 


teachers? 
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Inadequate, Says the Literature 

The literature and completed studies 
concerned with an appraisal of college 
teachers and college instruction indicate 
that the present demands for more ef- 
fective teaching at the college level are 
warranted, at least in part. Many col- 
lege students are dissatisfied with the 
instruction they receive. They object to 
the methods used as well as to certain 
undesirable characteristics of instructors. 
Many college teachers indicate an aware- 
ness of existing a in instruc- 
tional programs, and appear to be 
interested in possible improvement. Col- 
lege administrators indicate they con- 
sider college teachers as now prepared 
in graduate schools, in many cases, to 
be lacking in desirable personal traits 
and in breadth of background, partic- 
ularly in haagpe-wecemd ap gpecanvcar Their 
interests are centered in research, not 
teaching. Many of the writers in the 
field of higher education agree that pres- 
ent college teaching is inadequate. 

College students, teachers, and admin- 
istrators, and writers in the field of 
higher education agree that one of the 
causes of existing inadequacies in col- 
lege teaching is the education received 
in graduate schools by prospective col- 
lege teachers. Generally, the training is 
too narrow in scope. Too great empha- 
sis is placed on developing research 
techniques and not enough on skill in 
teaching; not enough professional train- 
ing is offered. The four groups, with 
the exception of college administrators, 
agree that the lack of emphasis now 
placed on good teaching contributes to 
existing teaching inadequacies. Promo- 
tion and professional advancement are 
too frequently based on research and 
the publication of research results, 
rather than on competent teaching. If 
college administrators were to express 
themselves candidly they probably would 
agree with the other three groups on 
this factor. 

An attempt to determine some of the 
other, possibly more basic, causes for 
the apparent general inadequacy of col- 
lege teaching leads to the conclusion 
that the nature of present college stu- 


dent bodies is a contributing factor. 
Students who make up present college 
student bodies are much more diverse 
in nature than formerly. They differ 
in their economic and social back- 
grounds, in their aims and objectives 
upon entering college, and in the type 
and quality of training received before 
entering college. Another contributing 
factor is the increased demands made 
upon colleges by changing economic, 
social, and world conditions. When large 
majorities of college students came from 
the upper socio-economic groups and 
entered college primarily for profes- 
sional training, the role of the college 
and the college teacher was less complex 
than at present. 

Changing world conditions and cur- 
rent economic and social conditions in 
democratic America require the role of 
American higher institutions to be de- 
fined in rather broad terms. Colleges 
at present must assume ee 
for at least the following five broad 
functions: (1) education for earning a 
livelihood, (2) education for citizen- 
ship, (3) education for leadership, (4) 
education in research, and (5) educa- 
tion for personal and social adjustment. 
If college teachers are to accomplish 
these objectives their backgrounds must 
be broad rather than too highly special- 
ized, and the primary emphasis in edu- 
cation should Se on developing teaching 
abilities and skills rather than on highly 
developed research skills. 

One of the reasons many college 
teachers are considered ineffective in the 
classroom may be traced to the nature 
of their preparation in graduate schools. 
An examination of the history of these 
graduate institutions leads to the con- 
clusion that they early established a 
pattern which emphasized research and 
they have been slow to change this pat- 
tern to meet the demands made upon 
them by changing economic and social 
conditions. College teachers at mid- 


century are receiving much the same 
pattern of training given such teachers 
at the turn of the century despite the 
fact that the problems with which they 
must now cope are much different. 
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A look at the functions of graduate 
schools in light of the employment of 
their products sharpens the focus upon 
these three: (1) carrying on basic re- 
search and training research workers; 
(2) training experts for many types of 
service in nonacademic fields such as 
government, business, industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, and public welfare; 
(3) preparing teachers for all levels of 
higher education. 

Further examination of the statistics 
pertaining to employment of graduate- 
schoo! products show that the most im- 
portant of the three functions is the 
preparation of college teachers. Sixty- 
five per cent of the Ph.D. recipients find 
employment in institutions of higher 
learning and of these, three-fifths teach 
at the undergraduate level. Fifty-five 
per cent of the Ph.D. recipients engage 
primarily in teaching and 21 per cent 
primarily in research. 

Although a most important function 
of graduate institutions is preparing 
college teachers, this function is per- 
formed less adequately than either of the 
other two; developing research tech- 
niques is emphasized much more than 
developing teaching skill. Only a few 
graduate institutions show an awareness 
of the need for better preparation of 
college teachers and are now offering 
an improved program. 


College Teachers Report Problems 


Among the problems most frequently 
encountered by beginning college teach- 
ers are (1) difficulties due to the back- 
ground and experience of beginning 
college students; (2) evaluation of stu- 
dent performance; (3) stimulating stu- 
dent thinking; (4) getting students to 
relate material being taught to current 
problems and situations; (5) organizing 
and presenting materials within the abil- 
ity range of students; (6) developing 
student interest. 

In more than one of four cases the 
college teacher begins his career teach- 
ing at least one subject outside his 
major field of preparation, and nearly 
one of ten begins teaching subjects out- 
side either his major or minor field. 


The situation improves slightly as they 

t more experience, but nearly one of 
our continues to teach subjects outside 
the major field and approximately the 
same proportion as during the begin- 
ning year continue to teach subjects out- 
side either the major or minor fields. 

Over three-fourths of all college teach- 
ers complete research projects in ful- 
filling degree requirements. Nearly 25 
per cent of them find these projects to 
be of little or no value in their college 
teaching. 

A majority of college teachers view 
with favor an internship or apprentice 
teaching for college teachers. Those 
who have had such experiences value it 
more highly than those without the 
experience value it for beginning col- 
lege teachers. 

Approximately seven of ten college 
Riss + 23 participating in this study 
served as graduate assistants, but only 
slightly over five of ten had graduate 
assistant experiences involving teaching. 
During the graduate assistant experi- 
ences regularly scheduled and planned 
supervision was not generally given. A 
majority of the teachers judged the 
experience as a graduate assistant to be 
valuable in their later college teaching, 
but assistantships involving teaching 
were considered more helpful than those 
limited to nonteaching activities. It 
should be noted, however, that graduate 
assistantships are not offered by colleges 
primarily as teacher-education devices. 
Generally they are offered as financial 
aids to students or because the service 
the graduate student can render is of 
value to the institution. Thus graduate 
assistantships, in many instances, do not 
furnish the type of teaching experience 
needed before engaging in full-time col- 
lege instruction. 

Slightly over four of ten college teach- 
ers had high school teaching experience 
prior to engaging in college instruction. 
On the other hand, slightly over one of 
four begin their careers with no kind 
of teaching experience. A large ma- 
jority of the teachers who have taught 
in high school found this experience to 
be valuable in their college teaching. 
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Generally the college teachers did not 
find “unnecessary repetition” and “un- 
necessary required courses” to be a seri- 
ous weakness in their graduate prepara- 
tion, but many of them think they 
would have been better ow for 
teaching if those programs had been 
broader and better integrated, and if 
they had included some training related 
to problems and methods of teaching 
and some teaching experience under 
supervision. 


What Can Be Done Now? 


On the basis of the foregoing findings 
certain recommendations are offered. 
These recommendations are made with 
the awareness that the preparation of 
college teachers in different fields can- 
not be identical in all respects. Rather, 
the point of view is taken that pre- 
scribed programs should be more flexible 
so they can be adjusted to meet the 
needs, aims, and objectives of individual 
students who anticipate becoming col- 
lege teachers. 

1. In institutions in which two or 
more departments are preparing college 
teachers there should be an interdepart- 
mental committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the participating depart- 
ments. The function of this committee 
should be to coordinate efforts con- 
cerned with improving the preparation 
of prospective college teachers. It should 
seek to eliminate factors of independ- 
ence inherent in the departmental or- 
ganization of many graduate schools. 

2. The programs of prospective col- 
lege teachers should be seer in ro 
including some preparation in the fields 
of the humanities, social sciences, and 
natural sciences as prerequisites for ad- 
mission to candidacy for an advanced 
degree. 

3. Graduate schools should consider 
offering general education, particularly 
the newer integrative type of courses, as 
part of the regular programs of pros- 
pective college teachers. 

4. Required specifications of programs 


should be broadened to permit work to 
be taken in more areas, particularly in 
fields related to or supporting the major 
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field. Sufficient work should be taken 
in a single area, however, to give depth 
in that area. Whenever feasible, courses 
should be offered which cut across de- 
partmental lines and the interrelation 
of areas of knowledge should be empha- 
sized. 

5. Professional education should be 
made part of the regular programs of 
preparation of prospective college teach- 
ers. It should consist of courses con- 
cerned with methods and problems of 
college teaching and teaching experience 
under supervision at the college level. 
It is suggested that the professional 
courses include (a) methods of teaching 
applicable to the field of specialization 
and related fields; (b) a study of the 
role of higher education in a democratic 
society; (c) a study of the psychological, 
physiological, and social nature of col- 
lege age youth; (d) a study of the learn- 
ing process; (e) a study of the evalua- 
tion of student performance; (f) a study 
of teaching techniques and problems 
involved in student guidance and stu- 
dent counseling; (g) a study of the 
social implications or the social role of 
the area of specialization. Courses giv- 
ing consideration to topics common to 
all college teachers should be offered on 
an institutional rather than a depart- 
mental basis, with the department of 
education and various subject areas 
cooperating in offering the courses. 
These courses should combine theory 
and practice, with emphasis on practi- 
cal application. 

Supervised teaching and methods 
courses should be taken in conjunction. 
The teaching experience should include, 
as nearly as possible, all of the experi- 
ences of a regular teacher. The intern 
teacher should be partially responsible 
for planning the course to be taught 
and for arranging materials to be pre- 
sented. In addition, the internship 
should include (a) experience in test 
construction and student evaluation; 
(b) experience in student counseling 
and guidance; (c) attendance at regular 
staff meetings; (d) membership in a 
nonvoting capacity in some institutional 
committees. 
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6. To improve the research training 
of prospective college teachers, training 
in research should be such that it em- 
phasizes research techniques most appli- 
cable to teaching; it should be broad- 
ened to include synthesis and criticism 
as well as investigation and analysis. 

7. Graduate schools should consider 
reducing the amount of time spent on 
a single research project and consider 
incorporating some research training 
into regular classes and seminar courses. 

8. Research projects completed in ful- 
filling degree requirements should, when 
possible, cut across departmental lines. 
This is particularly recommended in 
the areas of the social sciences and 
humanities. 

9. Research projects completed in ful- 
filling degree requirements should be 
such, when feasible, that two or more 
research techniques are used. 

10. Research projects completed in 
fulfilling degree requirements should be 
selected in terms of the interests and 
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needs of the student who is to carry on 
the research. 

11. College administrators should base 
professional promotion and advance- 
ment, including salary increases, on suc- 
cessful teaching as well as, or instead 
of, success in conducting research and 
the publication of writings. This should 
be done in order to increase the interest 
of teachers in developing teaching skill 
and to encourage graduate schools to 
place greater es gases in their programs 
on the type of preparation which is 
more likely to develop instructional 
skill. 

12. Possibilities of success as a teacher 
should be among the criteria used to 
determine whether a student be granted 
a graduate degree qualifying him to 
enter college teaching. 

13. To eliminate rigidity and dupli- 
cation, graduate students’ programs 
should be planned in terms of the needs, 
aims, and objectives of individual stu- 
dents, and in light of their previous 
training and background of experiences. 





You Are Invited To Help Make National Policies is the title of a 
20-page guide soon to be issued by The Committee on Professional Stand- 
ards of the NEA Department of Elementary School Principals. It will 
be distributed to all members of the Department and copies are available 


to others at 50¢ each. 


It is the intention of the Department, after extended use of the 
pamphlet, to revise it in the light of experiences in its use by groups 
helping to formulate national policies for improving the status of the 


elementary school principal. 
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WHAT IS A “NORMAL” CHILD? 


Albert J. Harris 


\ ITH the increasing acceptance of 


the fundamental concept that good edu- 
cation is based on a sound understand- 
ing of children, it is natural to wonder 
about the degree to which school chil- 
dren who seem to teachers to be “nor- 
mal” actually resemble the theoretical 
ideas of a “normal” child. Do we know 
what a “normal” child is like? Or do 
we, by relying on means and medians 
based on mass testing, lose sight of 
individual uniqueness? Are _ teachers 
able to recognize the ways in which 
children differ from each other? Do 
child guidance workers, absorbed as they 
are in trying to help _ children, 
know a “normal” child when they see 
one? What are the children really like, 
who seem in school to be “normal” or 
average? These were the major ques- 
tions which motivated a unique research 
project still in its early stages. 

Each of the four municipal colleges 
of New York City (Brooklyn, City, 
Hunter, Queens) has an educational 
clinic which functions as a demonstra- 
tion child study center for the teacher- 
education program. Set up with staffs 
including psychologists, social workers, 
psychiatrists, and _ pediatricians, the 
clinics devote a major portion of their 


time to studying children referred to 
them by schools because of adjustment 
problems of many kinds. In considering 
what kind of research contribution these 
clinics could make to teacher education, 
it was decided that intensive clinical 





What lies beneath the surface is as fasci- 
nating and profitable an area for explora- 
tion in the social sciences as in the physi- 
cal sciences. In the accompanying report 
by Mr. Harris, Director of the Educational 
Clinic at Queens College, New York City, 
we are given a glimpse of what educational 
clinics are finding out about the below- 
the-surface structures of personality and 
learning ability in school children who are 
judged by their teachers to be “normal.” 
This simply-written but forceful report 
suggests many lines of inquiry which are 
of immediate interest to those responsible 
for the education of teachers.—Douglas E. 
Sceates, Editor. 











studies of children who seem normal in 
school might be productive of valuable 
results. After several months of prelim- 
inary planning, the project was started 
in April, 1951. Each clinic examined 
six children, one from each of the first 
six grades. In order to get children 
typical or average in many respects, the 
study was restricted to boys who met 
the following criteria: white, native- 
born, at age for grade, from homes at 
neither very high nor very low socio- 
economic levels, of approximately aver- 
age intelligence according to school rec- 
ords, and considered to be making an 
“average” educational and social adjust- 
ment in the classroom. 

One of the first recognized difficulties 
was a marked confusion about the 
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meaning of the word “normal.” Part 
of the time it was thought to mean 
“average” and part of the time to mean 
“well adjusted.” This confusion both- 
ered some of the people involved in 
the project, and it was decided that 
“average” was a safer term to use. 

The children were selected with the 
assistance of school principals and teach- 
ers. The studies included careful exam- 
ination of school records, lengthy talks 
with the mothers, a medical examina- 
tion, a psychiatric interview, and a quite 
lengthy psychological examination. Fol- 
lowing the examinations, which usually 
took some ten or more hours spread 
over three or four days, a staff confer- 
ence was held at which all the results 
concerning one child were brought to- 
gether and an attempt made to integrate 
this material into a total picture of the 
child. Careful consideration was given 
to the question of ways in which he 
might deviate from the “average” child 
of his age, to the nature and severity of 
his problems, and to his ways of meet- 
ing them. In June the four clinics held 
a conference for consideration of the 
total results. 

It was found that most of the 24 chil- 
dren showed significant deviations from 
what a completely “average” child would 
be like. Several were well below or well 
above the norm in physical development 
and maturity. They ranged in intelli- 
gence from dull normal to superior. 
Some of them were doing quite well in 
their studies and others quite rly. 
Most of them were “good” children in 
the sense that they were obedient and 
did not create disturbances. However, 
many of the “good” children seemed to 
be maintaining this outward compliance 
at the cost of a good deal of internal 
conflict. This was particularly true of 
some of the brighter children who were 
found not to be working up to mental 
capacity and who seemed to have given 
up intellectual productivity along with 
emotional spontaneity. Concern over 
aggression and over the general issue of 
goodness versus badness showed up in 
the imaginative productions of many of 
them. Finally, each clinic found at least 


one child of the six who seemed to have 
adjustment problems as severe as those 
of problem children usually referred to 
the clinic. 

One of the children seen at the 
Queens College Educational Clinic will 
be briefly described to give some idea 
of the individual variations of these 
“average” children. He was judged to 
be neither the most deviant nor the 
least deviant of the six examined at that 
clinic. 

Billy, 11 and in the sixth grade, is 
the youngest of three children in a 
family which was judged to be above 
average in parental intelligence and 
education, income, and emotional sta- 
bility. He was very markedly below 
average in height and weight, had flat 
feet, was left-handed, and showed poor 
coordination in fine manual skills. He 
was well above average in verbal as- 
pects of intelligence (verbal I.Q. 116), 
but well below average in nonverbal 
aspects of intelligence (performance 
1.Q. 82). His achievement was slightly 
below average for his grade in arith- 
metic and well above average in reading 
and spelling. 

Billy seemed to the clinic staff to be 
quite high strung and tense, but warm, 
active, imaginative, and sociable. It 
was felt that he was somewhat over- 
conventionalized and that there was 
considerable repressed hostility beneath 
his conforming outward manner. 

To put it briefly, this “average” child 
was above average in verbal intelligence 
and related language skills, and was be- 
low average in size, strength, motor 
coordination, and nonverbal intellectual 
tasks, with a distinctive pattern of per- 
sonality traits which made for successful 
social adjustment at the cost of some 
tension and repression. The clinic staff 
agreed with the school that his adjust- 
ment was within the average range. 

The clinics plan to repeat this project 
several times to accumulate a statistically 
respectable number of cases and to 
check on the representativeness of the 
results. Meanwhile, from the 24 cases 
already studied, certain tentative con- 
clusions may be offered. 
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1. Children who are considered “aver- 
age” by their teachers often differ from 
the norms for their age and grade in 
several significant respects. 

2. Children of superior intelligence 
whose scholastic progress is well below 
their capacities are often a by 
teachers to be well-adjusted children of 
— ability. 

8. Clinicians find many adjustment 
problems in children regarded by teach- 
ers to be making average adjustments. 
The clinicians may tend to exaggerate 
the seriousness of some of these prob- 
lems. 

4. Well-behaved children in school 
sometimes have very difficult problems 
to cope with at home and in the neigh- 
borhood, problems which may be en- 
tirely unknown to the teacher. 

5. The successful suppression of ag- 
gressive impulses is often achieved by 
“average” children at the cost of much 
inner tension and loss of creative spon- 
taneity. How to help children to con- 
form to — behavior patterns 
without such unfavorable correlates is a 
challenging problem. 

6. Learning how to study children 
and to evaluate their abilities, achieve- 
ments, and adjustments correctly re- 
quires considerably more and _ better 
training in child study techniques than 
has been acquired by some of the teach- 
ers participating in this study. 


Further thoughts by the editor.—The 
implications of this report focus atten- 
tion directly on a number of funda- 
mental issues in education. First is their 
basic significance for the curriculum of 
the public schools and the curriculum 
for the education of teachers. Specifi- 
cally, if normal children are of the sort 
thus far observed by the clinics we are 
brought face to face with the question, 
“Are not the problems of personal dy- 
namics well-nigh universal?” Do they 
not underly the learning difficulties of 
children and pose constant hazards to all 
desirable pr Are these problems 
of balancing in each individual the per- 
sonal goals and the actual or potential 
barriers, so as to result in an enthusiastic 
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flow of well-directed energy rather than 
in anxiety, fear, discour ent, with- 
drawal, self-accusation, rigidity, rebel- 
lion, psychosomatic ailments, and other 
forms of misdirected energy—are these 
problems not the principal, underlying, 
and basic goals of growth for each child? 
Do they not constitute the biggest les- 
sons each child has to learn, and there- 
fore the greatest responsibility of the 
teacher? 

To the extent that these questions are 
answered in the affirmative they give im- 
petus and further direction to the move- 
ments of recent years in curriculum and 
teaching methods. Accordingly, must the 
education of teachers not be geared ever 
more to the detection and understanding 
of these basic developmental problems 
of children? The non-professional per- 
son must a be forgiven for looking 
only on the surface. If he sees teaching 
only as discipline—the maintenance of 
order while knowledge is transferred 
from the teacher to the pupil—it is be- 
cause he looks on education as he looks 
on physical science, or law, or medicine, 
with eyes which see only what the un- 
tutored preconceptions of the person di- 
rect him to see. The proper experiences 
by which the prospective teacher may be 
brought from such superficial concep- 
tualizations to the full appreciation of 
the basic forces which control the learn- 
ing of every child, form the burden of 
continued changes in the curriculum for 
the professionalization of teachers. 

Second among the important implica- 
tions of such studies is their contribution 
to the general social philosophy of our 

ople. What price is our society pay- 
ing for its emphasis on strict conformity 
to patterns now widely accepted? How 
much is lost to the aggregate effective 
energy of our nation because parents 
(and possibly teachers) go too far in 
stifling habits of self-expression and cul- 
tivate personalities habituated to unnec- 

restrictions—in which the tendency 
to do is killed before the thought is 
born? How many inclinations of poten- 
tial value are extinguished when adults 
force obedience—to satisfy themselves? 
When Billy learns that it pays to yield 
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to the fears of adults that anything un- 
usual is bad, does not this surrender 
carry with it the sacrifice of spontaneity, 
initiative, and creativeness which are 
vital elements in the strength and prog- 
ress of a democratic society? From fur- 
ther studies of the inner nature of the 
drives and the overriding inhibitions of 
children in the normal category our so- 
ciety may obtain new insights concern- 
ing goals for children. It may be that 
we, as citizens, as parents, as educators, 
will seek a lesser emphasis on conformity 
and a greater emphasis on the develop- 
ment of a maturing judgment by the 
child. It would seem less of a hazard to 
the maintenance of a strong purpose in 
life, and to one’s willingness to under- 
take worthwhile projects, if the adults in 
control would seek to develop powers of 
critical evaluation by young persons 
rather than to force acquiescent be- 
havior which is not understood. When 
adults learn to understand children, it 
will be possible for children to under- 
stand adults. 

A third type of contribution from such 
studies is their direct addition to our 
fund of knowledge about what is normal. 
Almost anybody can tell what “normal” 





means—until he tries it. At such a point 
the experts become confused and the 
most learned recognize the limitations of 
their knowledge; in truth, we do not 
know. It is the course of progress in any 
field of research to take concepts which 
are commonly assumed to be well under- 
stood and to explore them—coming up 
with new insights and revelations which 
even the most imaginative would not 
have dreamed. More than a half century 
of pioneering work has been done by 
psychiatrists. In education we have yet 
to realize the full meaning of the psy- 
chiatric movement. Perhaps through 
such studies as the educational clinics are 
engaging in we can obtain our own full 
picture of dynamic components of per- 
sonality and of learning. Such studies 
are in the tradition of fundamental re- 
search, and promise much.—D. E. S. 





*“It was an intellectual revolution when Freud 
and his followers began to study methodically 
the boiling cauldron of emotions underneath the 
static-appearing, smooth, ideological surface of 
the patriarchal Victorian family.” Therese 
Benedek, “The Emotional Structure of the 
Family,” p. 203, in: Ruth Nanda Anshen. The 
Family. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. 
443 p. 





For a number of years the National Association of Secondary School 





Principals has conducted a special study on consumer education. During 
this study quite a number of publications were prepared. One of special 
interest to colleges is entitled ““A College Course in Consumer Problems.” 
It is designed to serve as an instructor’s handbook for a college course in 
consumer problems for the future teacher. With the exception of a con- 
cluding chapter on learning procedures, it presents problems in the con- 
sumption of goods and services. Each chapter (14 in number) gives an 
outline of informational content, suggested student activities, and sources 
of information and learning materials. Teaching opportunities of the 


various subjects on the elementary and secondary levels are discussed. 
Copies of this aersageee, are available at 60¢ each with the following 
discounts: 2-9 a 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; and 100 or more copies, 


3314%.—Walter E 


. Hess. 








(rousing Through the Bookshelves 


With 


O,; PRIME importance to every teacher- 
educating institution is Off-Campus Student 
Teaching, edited by Troy L. Stearnes and 
Morton S. Malter, Thirtieth Yearbook of the 
Association for Student Teaching (Lock Haven, 
Pa.: The Association, 1951, $2.00 paper cov- 
ered). The book is largely a description of 
present practices as revealed by questionnaires, 
and while the picture is not a rosy one, it does 
indicate next steps. 

Florence Stratemeyer contributes an excellent 
first chapter setting forth the “action” and 
“meaning” concepts of learning which should 
underlie programs of off-campus student teach- 
ing and the appropriate preceding courses of 
“experiences.” In this connection it is discour- 
aging to note that some institutions appear to 
have used off-campus student teaching because 
there was no more room in the laboratory 
school, rather than from any deep-seated con- 
victions about learning. 

Esther Swenson’s investigations into “readi- 
ness” for off-campus teaching indicate that the 
idea is accepted in theory by educators, but 
that comparatively few experiences are given 
to students before they are sent off. 

Incidentally, “off-campus” experiences, as used 
in this volume, mean any teaching not done 
in a “laboratory” school. It is not necessarily 
full time, nor does it necessarily involve a full 
community participation. It was rather shocking 
to discover that apparently more than one stu- 
dent is assigned to a classroom and many “as- 
sisting” types of activities are described. Nowhere 
is there treatment of the student's rise to full- 
time, complete responsibility for the learning 
experience of his group. 

The central chapters of the book deal with 
administration and evaluations of the program 
by cooperating teachers, student teachers, pupils, 
and a parent. The important chapter, it seems 
to me, is the final one in which Virgil E. Her- 
rick coordinates the replies and discusses the 
future of off-campus programs. Herrick points 
out that sound off-campus programs will de- 
velop only if they lie within our value systems. 
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If they do not, they will lapse into the “limbo 
of forgotten educational trappings.” There is 
little point in moving students physically off 
the campus unless provisions are made for ade- 
quate selection of the student and the off- 
campus center, unless the student is prepared 
by suitable experiences (and I mean experi- 
ences), and unless adequate supervision is 
provided both by the college and by the co- 
operating center. 

Since this yearbook is, by design, largely a 
reflection ef what is, it presents no ideal picture, 
few explicit guideposts. Its value will come if 
and as faculties use it to formulate their own 
basic tenets, their own guides to improved 
practice. 

Poetic Spirit 

In her Education of the Poetic Spirit (Lon- 
don: Heinemann, 1949, 10s. 6d) Marjorie L. 
Hourd tells the story of growth through litera- 
ture and analyzes the creative spirit in grammar 
school years as compared with the adolescent 
period. From materials and experiences in her 
own teaching in London she demonstrates meth- 
ods of developing the creative talents of each 
age group. 

The first of the four loose sections concen- 
trates on the process of “psychologising” (knead- 
ing and making digestible) literature, which, 
Miss Hourd feels, can be most successfully 
accomplished through dramatization. This is 
demonstrated with scenes from an Iliad play 
done by her students. The second part 
takes children’s compositions and studies their 
development from the standpoint of aesthetic 
theories on imagination, imitation, and sug- 
gestion. Here the author draws heavily on the 
work of D. H. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot, and 
Wordsworth as well as Gestalt psychology and 
the theories of Susan Isaacs. An effort is made 
to reconcile the theories of the literary critics 
with the findings of the psychologists. Finally, 
in sections three and four, the writer treats 
child-teacher relationships and the effect on 
child expression, the techniques which best 
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serve creative energy, and the underlying psy- 
chological and philosophical theories to which 
the evidence has pointed. 

Of great importance is the idea set forth that 
the same critical standards can be applied to 
the child’s mind as to that of the adult. This 
means that the teacher may use the same stand- 
ards used for artists in evaluating students’ 
creative work. This is not to say that the work 
should be imitative. Indeed, Miss Hourd stresses 
the importance of allowing the child’s imagina- 
tion to grow and develop along its own lines, 
not with absolute freedom as modern education 
has tended to ask but neither with the authori- 
tarianism of previous programs. 

Miss Hourd incorporates some valuable dis- 
cussion of aesthetic theory and some well- 
selected sections from T. S. Eliot and Words- 
worth’s The Prelude which add to the individ- 
uality of this practical philosophy for the 
English teacher, or any “teacher of the poetic 
spirit” no matter what his subject-matter field. 
—Helen Elizabeth Morrison, Reviewer. 


Child Psychology 


Cecil V. Millard, Child Growth and Develop- 
ment in the Elementary School Years (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1951, $4.50). Mr. 
Millard considers tantamount the understanding 
and the application of child development find- 
ings now available, both in teaching children 
and in helping others teach. The application 
of scientific knowledge should raise the profes- 
sional level of teaching beyond the verbal align- 
ments of traditionalism and progressivism. 

The author recognizes the limitations of a 
text which, at best, can represent only an intro- 
duction to the subject. “Real knowledge,” he 
predicts, “will result when the teacher is suffi- 
ciently skilled to base his knowledge of child 
development on his own observation of the 
children he teaches.” It is this possibility, 
together with Mr. Millard’s attempts to acquaint 
teachers and administrators with their respon- 
sibilities, which should evoke the interest of 
those who welcome a new book in applied 
psychology. 

Mr. Millard’s data from 20 years of clinical 
experience and research and his descriptions of 
cases and school situations represent a substan- 
tial part of the volume. Since much of his 
experience has been administrative, it is espe- 
cially heartening to find that he considers 
literacy in the science of child development as 
imperative for modern administrators as for 
teachers. Both teachers and administrators 


should find Chapter VIII, “The Development 
of Creative Ability,” and Chapter XII, “The 
Development of Moral and Ethical Behavior,” 





well worth the reading.—Willinda Savage, Re- 
viewer. 

Readings in Child Psychology (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1951, $3.75) is the third of a 
recent series of readings in psychology edited 
by Wayne Dennis. The two other volumes con- 
sist of selections in general psychology and in 
the history of psychology. 

Of the 61 readings in this volume on child 
psychology, from five to seven selections are 
collected under each of ten areas: (1) The 
Fetus and Neonate; (2) Development in the 
First Years; (3) Causal Factors in Early De- 
velopment; (4) Effectiveness of Early Training; 
(5) Language and Thought; (6) Intelligence; 
(7) Emotion; (8) Personality; (9) Social Fac- 
tors in Child Behavior; (10) The Child in 
School. The selections range in length from 
two pages (Jastrow) to 28 pages (Dennis and 
Dennis). Although most of the readings ap- 
peared originally as research articles, the editor 
has included theoretical discussions and portions 
of books, monographs, and diaries. 

In the preface Mr. Dennis states that “one 
of the considerations that affected the choice 
of selections for this volume was that of avoid- 
ing duplications of materials already available 
to the student in other compilations.” This 
commendable self-restriction has led, of course, 
to omissions of important contributions and 
occasionally to selections for which the writer 
is not best known. As an example of the latter, 
the only selection by John J. B. Morgan is an 
article included “to illustrate the errors of 
science as well as its successes.” Mr. Dennis 
admits in a later section, however, that Mr. 
Morgan departed from this early (1917) posi- 
tion. 

Probably no compiler can completely satisfy 
the requirements and interests of all those for 
whom the volume is intended, but surely all 
instructors of child psychology and related 
courses will find much that they will use. It 
will appeal particularly to those who stress in- 
fancy and the first few years of childhood, and 
somewhat more to those in departments of 
psychology than to those in departments of 
education, nursing, or others in which courses 
in child psychology and child development are 
offered. Among the articles which will be most 
welcome for students in teacher education are 
Terman’s “The Intelligence Quotient of Francis 
Galton in Childhood,” Barker's “Success and 
Failure in the Classroom,” Wickman’s “Teachers 
and Behavior Problem,” Davis and Havighurst’s 
“Social Class and Color Differences in Child 
Rearing,” Goodenough’s “A Critique of Experi- 
ments on Raising the I.Q.,” and Anderson's 
“Personal Organization in Children.”—J. T. 
Hunt, Reviewer. 
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Physical Education 


An excellent discourse on the place of group 
action in the area of physical education is 
Group Process in Physical Education, edited by 
Hilda C. Kozman (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1951, $4.50). The book describes the 
work of the staff of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles over a period of several 
years. Realizing that a difference between 
theory and practice often exists, this group 
sought better methods of what they believed 
and talked about. The story as told deals pri- 
marily with the area of teacher education. 
However, the principles are applicable to any 
level. The reader will not only have a clearer 
concept of the potentials in the use of the 
group process, but will find himself better in- 
formed with respect to many problems and 
their solution through democratic interaction 
between the teacher and student.—R. E. Jamer- 
son, Reviewer. 

In Competitive Sports in Schools and Colleges 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951, $5.00) 
Harry A. Scott has clearly and comprehensively 
presented the story of competitive sports and 
their place in the programs of schools and 
colleges. The history of competitive sports, 
functions of staff, facilities, finance, public rela- 
tions, intramural competition, and instruction 
are treated in a clear, concise manner. The 
debatable issues, such as girls’ interscholastic 
competition at the junior high school level, are 
excellently treated. Adequate and thorough dis- 
cussion is given to problems connected with 
the program of competitive sports. 

The thorough coverage of all phases of the 
competitive sports program makes this book an 
excellent reference for public school and college 
administrators who, in the last analysis, are 
responsible for the conduct of interscholastic 
and intercollegiate athletic programs.—R. E. 
Jamerson, Reviewer. 

Developing Democratic Human _ Relations 
Through Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation, First Yearbook, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion (Washington, D. C.; American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
1951, $4.25). The purpose of this publication— 
the first yearbook of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
—is to direct attention of professional personnel 
in health education, physical education, and 
recreation to the needs and possibilities for 
developing democratic human relations through 
these areas in schools, recreation centers, and 
other such . Some 40 outstanding lead- 


ers from the fields of sociology, psychology, 
public health, physical education, recreation, 
vocational education, and general education 


have contributed to the thinking of this joint 
project. 

The book is divided into five sections, the 
first being an introductory portion setting forth 
the basic point of view which underlies the 
entire publication. Then follow sections deal- 
ing with programs for (a) children, (b) adoles- 
cents, (c) older youth, and (d) adults. In 
each section a discussion is given of the physi- 
ological, psychological, and sociological charac- 
teristics and needs of the specific age group. 
This is followed by suggestions for methods of 
teaching in order that maximum results may 
be obtained in human relations. Suggestions 
are given also for evaluations of results ob- 
tained in teaching. A comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy dealing with democratic leadership and 
human relations is included. 

The book can serve as an excellent guide for 
teacher, parent, and administrative planning 
for democratic practices in education. It is also 
useful as a text for graduate students in physi- 
cal education, health education, and recreation. 
—Ruth W. Fink, Reviewer. 

Delbert Oberteuffer, Physical Education (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1951, $3.50). Ac- 
cording to the author, this publication is “an 
attempt to describe the soil out of which a 
modern physical education program grows.” 
The book might well be called a philosophy 
and science of physical education. There is 
an excellent presentation of the current scien- 
tific facts of the physiological and anatomical 
development of human beings, the psychological 
bases of the learning of motor skills, the soci- 
ological foundation of games and sports, and 
the educational principles of teaching physical 
education. 

Using these scientific facts, Mr. Oberteuffer 
proposes ten fundamental principles which 
should underlie the construction of physical 
education curricula for school or college. Some 
of the proposed principles have to do with the 
recognition of individual differences, coopera- 
tive staff-student planning, recognition of com- 
munity needs, selection of teaching materials 
in relation to the age, sex, and physical con- 
dition of the student, and greater application 
of the concept of integration in physical educa- 
tion. The final chapter discusses the relation 
of principles to practice, in which implications 
are drawn from theory and fact to guide the 
teacher and administrator. 

There is an excellent discussion of some of 
the controversial issues in present-day physical 
education. This is one of the truly great books 
in the field of physical education and, as such, 
should be in the library of every physical edu- 
cator and school administrator.—Ruth W. Fink, 
Reviewer. 
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Charles E. Forsythe and Ray O. Duncan, 
Administration of Physical Education (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1951, $4.00). This book 
is designed primarily as a text for professional 
students in physical education who are pre- 
paring to teach in school or college. The au- 
thors attempt to suggest answers to many of 
the administrative problems which face the 
physical educator. Some of these are: program 
construction, finance, selection and maintenance 
of facilities, intramural and extramural pro- 
grams, publicity, and evaluation. 

Comparatively brief discussions are given on 
each topic and, in some instances, it appears 
that the information is inadequate. The bibli- 
ography at the end of each chapter suggests 
further sources of information. 

Although the authors have attempted to 
include the girls’ and women’s program con- 
siderations, the implications are directed largely 
at the boys’ and men’s programs. The book 
should be useful as a basic reference for under- 
graduate students in physical education.—Ruth 
W. Fink, Reviewer. 


Vocational Choice 


Occupational Choice: An Approach to a 
General Theory, by Eli Ginzberg et al. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951, $3.75) 
presents the results of a frankly exploratory 
study intended to develop a general theory of 
how individuals make decisions about their 
occupations. The authors’ findings are based 
chiefly upon single interviews with males from 
ages 11 to 24, selected from upper-income fami- 
lies. Some additional research, discussed in 
separate chapters, was done with a group of 
lower-income males and a group of upper- 
income females. 

The authors’ examination of occupational 
decision-making at selected age levels among 
homogeneous groups resulted in the formation 
of rough “age norms” of occupational thinking 
and in a system of classification believed to be 
valid for all groups, denoting the levels through 
which the normal child and adolescent progress. 
The authors identify three major periods: the 
“fantasy period,” ending usually at about age 
11; the “period of tentative choice,” extending 
from ages 11 to 17, and the “period of realistic 
choice,” starting at college age and extending 
into young adulthood. In addition, the authors 
name and describe several stages within the 
latter two periods. The separate stages are 
much less well defined than are the periods, 
and some appear to have been formed rather 
arbitrarily. 

Perhaps the “general theory” developed from 
this study can best be described in the authors’ 
own words: 


This, then, is our general theory. First, 
occupational choice is a process which takes 
place over a minimum of six or seven years, 
and more typically, over ten years or more. 
Secondly, since each decision during adoles- 
cence is related to one’s experience up to that 

int, and in turn has an influence on the 
uture, the process of decision-making is 
basically irreversible. Finally, since occupa- 
tional choice involves the balancing of a series 
of subjective elements with the opportunities 
and limitations of reality, the crystallization 
of occupational choice inevitably has the 
quality of a compromise. 

The latter chapters of the book discuss the 
relationship between emotional factors and oc- 
cupational choice—one of the most provocative 
but least adequately treated subjects in the 
book, the relationship between work experience 
and occupational choice, and recommendations 
aimed at reducing the widespread waste in 
individual and social adjustment to work. 

If others in the fields of education and voca- 
tional counseling occasionally receive the impres- 
sion, as did this reviewer, that the authors are 
belaboring the obvious, this should perhaps be 
regarded less as a criticism than as further 
evidence of the validity of their findings. They 
appear to have made a genuine contribution 
in focusing attention upon the problem of how 
individuals make their occupational choices, in 
organizing their limited research data into a 
series of systematic tentative conclusions, and 
in suggesting further areas for research. The 
book as a whole should be of considerable in- 
terest and of value to educators, vocational 
counselors, and teachers, as well as to parents.— 
James W. Little, Reviewer. 


Adult Education 


Creative Leadership of Adult Education, by 
Paul L. Essert (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951, 
$3.75) is considered by the author as a book 
developed by a community of efforts. By de- 
sign, the book is aimed at adult educators in 
universities and in the field. The purpose in- 
cludes scope, some problems, and the potenti- 
alities of adult education. 

The author offers practical suggestions in 
the way of skills and techniques of leadership 
for adult training, and some principles that 
tend to unify the direction of many aspects of 
adult education. Being divided into four major 
parts, the book gives about equal space to goals 
of creative leadership, criteria applied to adult 
study for personal objectives, and criteria ap- 
plied to adult study for community development. 
The last third of the book is a discussion guide 
for use in practical education of creative leader- 
ship. 

Although the book does not offer anything 
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especially new, it collects the better ideas in 
the field into one volume of convenient size, 
indicating a great deal of research and experi- 
ence upon the part of the author. The material 
is presented in a straightforward manner. Par- 
ticularly is the last portion of value to those 
who are interested in implementing programs 
of leadership training. The training council 
idea and some of the techniques suggested for 
community leaders to use are the result of 
experimentation and observations made by the 
author in various sections of the country. His 
suggestions offer something to help in almost 
every situation which may face the adult edu- 
cation leader. 

The appendix includes a comprehensive bibli- 
ography and the various questionnaire forms 
used in the study which might be used by the 
practicing adult educator.—lvan B. Stafford, 
Reviewer. 


Secondary Education 


No less than seven texts have appeared in 
the general field of principles and practices of 
secondary education in the past two years. How- 
ever, anyone looking for a new approach to the 
teaching of courses entitled Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education will be disappointed that 
none of them presents more than a superficial 
appraisal of basic educational philosophy, nor 
does any of them display an adequate under- 
standing of recent developments in the field of 
educational psychology. There still seems to be 
room for a good text which might carry the 
title, “Bases for a Philosophy of Secondary 
Education.” 

Perhaps the most nearly complete of the texts 
appearing since 1949 is entitled Secondary Edu- 
cation: Basic Principles and Practices, by Wil- 
liam M. Alexander and J. Galen Saylor (New 
York: Rinehart and Company, 1950, $4.00) . Fac- 
tual information is treated in a_ scholarly 
fashion. There is an adequate and well-anno- 
tated bibliography and sufficient discussion of 
such experimental practice as is generally de- 
scribed in the literature of the field. 


More neatly outlined, but not so penetrating 
in its analysis or scholarship, is Principles and 
Practices of Secondary Education by Vernon E. 
Anderson, Paul R. Grim, and William T. Gruhn 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1951, 
$4.50). This book has a relatively good bibli- 
ography and an attractive format. 

For undergraduate use one of the better texts 
is Principles of Secondary Education by Nelson 
L. Bossing (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949, 
$4.50). This is readable, well outlined, and 
has a good bibliography. It gives more atten- 
tion to the relationship between principles of 
secondary education and adolescent psychology 
than do most of the other texts considered. 
Although descriptions of experimental practice 
which seem necessary for graduate level work 
in the field are not presented as fully as in 
some of the other texts, the material by its 
conciseness and readability has much to com- 
mend it. 

A typically administrative approach to the 
problems of secondary education is made by 
Harold Spears in his text, The High School for 
Today (New York: American Book Company, 
1950, $4.00). While heavily weighted with 
material which would more appropriately be 
included in courses labeled American Public 
Education, this book is highly provocative and 
is rich in descriptions of good experimental 
practice. Annotations and footnotes are ade- 
quate, but there is no attempt to provide chap- 
ter bibliographies. Although the format is 
attractive, the style of organization may impair 
readability. 

From the standpoint of bibliography, one of 
the better texts is that by Albert D. Graves 
entitled American Secondary Education (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1951, $4.00). A 
perhaps disproportionate part of the book is 
devoted to the areas of history and compara- 
tive education, and the text is made difficult 
reading by its heavy format and the disjointed 
nature of its sectioning. For the teacher who 
uses this text primarily as a reference book or 
even as a course outline, this might not be ob- 
jectionable.—Samuel M. Holton, Reviewer. 
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WHATS HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Around the Nation 


AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The Revisitation program of the AACTE, 
based on the new standards and schedules, has 
been accomplished in the following colleges: 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala.; Adams 
State College, Alamosa, Colo.; Miner Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C.; Chicago Teachers 
College; Western Illinois State College; Indiana 
University; Indiana State Teachers College; State 
Teachers College, Bowie, Md.; Boston University; 
State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass.; Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Central Michigan College of 
Education; Delta State Teachers College, Cleve- 
land, Miss.; Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville, Mo.; State Teachers College, Kearney, 
Neb.; University of New Hampshire; University 
of New Mexico; Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N. C.; State Teachers College, Mayville, 
N.D.; Northwestern State College, Tahlequah, 
Okla.; State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa.; Uni- 
versity of Vermont; Bluefield State College, W. 
Va.; Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee; Wis- 
consin State College, Superior. This is a smaller 
number than originally planned because some 
members wished to take longer to study their 
programs. The full value of the process is not 
realized unless there is participation by the whole 
staff over a sufficient period of time to assemble 
adequate data and come to common under- 
standings. 

Each college has been urged not to use the in- 
struments provided without adaptation to local 
conditions. The emphasis is on stimulation for 
growth more than evaluation for determining 
status. When the experience with current re- 
visitations is pooled changes will be made in the 
instruments. 

The revisitation programs have been carried 
through by 76 institutional representatives with 
the help of 43 persons from state departments 
of education and the NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
It is expected that a larger number of colleges 
will be visited in the coming year. 

The annual meeting of the AACTE will have 
been held in Chicago when this issue is pub- 
lished. Critical issues of organization, accredit- 
ing, and such developments as the Ford Founda- 
tion Grant to the State of Arkansas are scheduled 
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for discussion in committee and in the general 
sessions. For the first time the annual meeting 
is held apart from the AASA meeting; related 
organizations, the CCTE, the AST, and the sub- 
ject-matter divisions scheduled their meetings 
at about the same time. The decisions reached 
and the directions established will be unusually 
significant for the long years ahead.—Charles 
W. Hunt. 


The Research Committee of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
sponsored a conference on cooperative curricu- 
lum research, November 29-December 1, on the 
Chicago campus of Northwestern University, to 
investigate the possibilities for stimulating cur- 
riculum research involving the cooperation of 
teacher-education institutions and public school 
systems. The more than 80 participants at the 
conference represented many teacher-education 
institutions, both graduate and undergraduate, 
and public school systems throughout the United 
States. In small working groups and in general 
sessions they (a) explored the possibilities of 
cooperation between teacher-education institu- 
tions and public schools in curriculum research; 
(b) sought ways of solving problems involved 
in cooperative research; (c) planned ways and 
means of assisting and coordinating local cur- 
riculum research activities through ASCD and 
other resources; (d) identified possible areas of 
curriculum research for attack.—Arno A. Bellack. 


The National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, after five years of pioneering re- 
search and experience in the relatively new field 
of training leaders in the skills and understand- 
ings necessary for developing effective groups, 
will hold an expanded four-week summer labo- 
ratory session at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, 
beginning June 22, 1952. 

Approximately 100 applicants will be accepted 
for this session. Persons involved in problems 
of working with groups in a training, consultant, 
or leadership capacity in any field are invited to 
apply. 

The purpose of the program is to sensitize 
leaders in all fields to the existence and nature 
of the dynamic forces operating in the small 
group. It is organized so that each trainee group 
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of 15-20 persons is enabled to use its own ex- 
perience as a laboratory example of group de- 
velopment. Group skills of analysis and leader- 
ship are practiced through the use of role-play- 
ing and observer techniques. Concentrated 
clinics give training in the skills of the con- 
sultant and the trainer in human relations skills. 
There is also opportunity to explore the role 
of the group in the larger social environment in 
which it exists. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the Division of 
the Adult Education Service of the NEA and the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics of the 
University of Michigan, with the cooperation of 
the universities of Chicago, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia, The Ohio State University; Antioch Col- 
lege, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
other educational institutions. Its year-round 
research and consultation program is supported 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. For further information, write to the 
NTLGD at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.—Leland P. Bradford. 


Teaching is Exciting is the title of a member- 
ship service bulletin of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International dealing with teach- 
ing as a career. Through six anecdotal accounts, 
Margaret Wasson, director of elementary educa- 
tion, Highland Park Schools, Austin, Texas, tells 
of teachers working with various ages of children 
and various kinds of communities. The satisfac- 
tions that come from being interested in working 
with children and young adults are emphasized. 
Written with a fresh, delightful flavor and with 
honesty and sincerity, the characters are in real 
situations—even a teacher in an old city school 
with its drab brown walls and regimented lines 
finds a challenge in her job in helping children 
bring their own life and color into the classroom. 

Teachers in the field will enjoy the fair presen- 
tation and find a reaffirmation of faith in its in- 
vitation to young people to join their ranks. 
Parents should read it to know how school plants 
may vary but sincerity in the belief in children 


can make a good program. 


All young people investigating careers should 
read this bulletin. It talks directly to the young 
person interested in teaching. It presents “two 
sides to the story” in listing facts and satisfac- 
tions that counterbalance the common objections 
to teaching. Ten qualities are listed that the 
young person may check against his own per- 
sonality. The estimated demand for new teach- 
ers for the next ten years is given.—Mary E. 
Leeper. 


Civil Defense in teacher education was a 
topic of intensive study in a one-week work- 
shop at FCDA Staff College, Olney, Maryland, 
January 21-26. The Civil Defense Administra- 
tion invited six NEA departments to select five 
persons each to come together and to work as a 
unit (1) defining the role of civil defense in the 
over-all school program, (2) identifying the 
specific aspects of the problem, (3) developing 
practical approaches for the various educational 
levels, and (4) preparing a usable statement by 
which the Civil Defense Administration may 
expect to foster more widespread consideration 
of this new dimension in American Life. 

Participating units of the NEA, with five rep- 
resentatives each, were the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals; the Department 
of Elementary School Principals; the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; the National Science Teachers As- 
sociation; the National Council for the Social 
Studies; the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. The lat- 
ter group, particularly committed to the ex- 
ploration of the implications for teacher educa- 
tion, was composed of Witt Blair, Dean, North 
Texas State College; Don E. Davis, Head, Edu- 
cation Department, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege; Bessie Lee Gambrill, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Yale University; Dorothy McCuskey, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of North Caro- 
lina; James E. Stone, Education Consultant, 
California State Department of Education. 


STATE BY STATE 


ARKANSAS 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
a subsidiary of the Ford Foundation, has made 
available $85,000 for the purpose of studying the 
problem and evolving a plan for the improve- 
ment of teacher training in Arkansas. This plan 
must provide four years of basic general educa- 
tion followed by a fifth year of practice teaching 
under a master teacher in one of a number of 


public school systems which are to be chosen as 
centers of internship. The Ford Foundation will 
make available funds in an unnamed amount 
which it has indicated may be about $2,000,000 
a year for perhaps as many as ten years, after 
which the Foundation will withdraw and the 
State of Arkansas will be expected to assume the 
burden of financing the program resulting from 
this experimentation. 
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All details are yet to be worked out. There 
are varied opinions as to what the plan finally 
will be. At present there is a great deal of con- 
fusion in educational circles, a great deal of ex- 
treme comment pro and con. There are some 
who say it will do away with the undergraduate 
College of Education at the University and will 
convert the two teachers colleges into liberal arts 
colleges. One view is that the teachers colleges 
will devote themselves to general education, the 
areas of specialization in subject-matter teaching 
fields, and a few courses that might be classed 
as preparatory to professional training, such as 
a course in human growth and development. 
When that four-year course is completed the 
student will receive a bachelor’s degree and be 
screened into or out of internship. If accepted 
for internship, he will be paid barely a living 
wage and will learn from a master teacher ap- 
pointed by an agency yet undetermined, and 
paid by the Ford people while he participates 
in the experiment, after which his pay will come 
either from the local district or from the state. 

Many of those who have been actively engaged 
in teacher training feel that the plan rests on 
the false assumption that the present-day teach- 
ers college is no different from the old-time nor- 
mal school of 40 or 50 years ago. President 
Lewis Webster Jones, formerly of the University 
of Arkansas and now at Rutgers, whose back- 
ground was the liberal arts college of Benning- 
ton, and who announced the project to a group 
of college presidents and public school people 
two days before he left the state, defended the 
proposal by beginning with the statement that 
present-day teacher-training institutions devote 
so much time to the teaching of methods and 
pedagogical theory that the students get very 
little if any subject-matter content courses. Gen- 
erally speaking, the proposal has been warmly 
greeted by church colleges who do very little 
work in the field of teacher training and whose 
philosophy is largely that of the liberal arts peo- 
ple. The plan has been eyed cautiously and 
doubtfully by the state-supported colleges, all 
six of which have strong teacher-training depart- 
ments. The people at the University are ap- 
parently greatly confused. 

The confusion has been increased by the fact 
that the Ford people are pushing it so rapidly. 
The check for the first $85,000 has already been 
received and the Ford people asked for a tenta- 
tive budget request for the first year to be in 
their hands by January 1. The teachers colleges 
understand that if they cooperate in the project 
they will receive some money to help expand 
their general-education offerings. They under- 
stand, also, that within a few years they may be 
required to dismiss all of their supervisors and 
some of their teachers of education. They are 





told, also, that the colleges will have no connec- 
tion whatever with the practice-teaching pro- 
gram. How much of this can be believed is not 
known. It is said that Arkansas was chosen be- 
cause it is a state centrally located, badly off 
financially, that if the plan would work in 
Arkansas it would work anywhere, and that the 
central location would enable the plan to spread 
to other states more easily if it should prove a 
success here. 

This much is apparent. In order for the ex- 
periment to succeed, the colleges, the public 
schools, the State Department of Education will 
have to cooperate. There are laws the legisla- 
ture will be required to enact. There are other 
laws the legislature will have to repeal. The 
State Board of Education will have to revamp 
the certification regulations. The state and the 
local districts will have to find funds during the 
period of experimentation to carry on the pro- 
gram after Ford withdraws its support. 

The project was not requested by the educa- 
tional forces of the state. It was a proposal con- 
ceived by a University president who has already 
left the state and by the head of the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund, Dr. Eurich. With the ex- 
ception of three or four people at the Univer- 
sity, no one in Arkansas knew such a project was 
even under consideration. What the outcome 
will be no one knows. Henderson State Teach- 
ers College, Arkansas State Teachers College, and 
Arkansas State College at Jonesboro, as have all 
other colleges, have agreed to cooperate to the 
extent that it is possible for them to do so. 
These three, however, have made it clear that 
the extent to which they cooperate will be deter- 
mined by the state law specifically referring to 
them and by the rules, regulations, and attitude 
of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education to which they all belong. 

The proposal has created a crisis in Arkansas 
teacher-training circles—D. D. McBrien. 


CALIFORNIA 


Indoctrinating future teachers for their new 
professional roles is one of the most promising 
preservice phases of teacher education in Cali- 
fornia. Much of this orientation is done through 
the 33 college chapters of the California Student 
Teachers Association (CSTA), a state-wide or- 
ganization sponsored by the California Teachers 
Association (CTA). Membership in the local 
chapters consists of students who are working 
for teaching credentials. In a December, 1951, 
report to the CTA, the CSTA advisor, Mary 
Ball, Assistant State Secretary of the parent Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, discussed the par- 
ticipation of more than 3,900 CSTA members 
during the past year. Membership and profes- 
sional activities are steadily growing as the or- 
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ganization perfects its operations and leadership. 

The activities of CSTA are almost entirely pro- 
fessional in nature. Two state-wide Council 
meetings are held annually, supplemented by 
four regional workshops this past year. Two 
projects completed at these workshops were (1) 
the drafting of a vocation guide, to be printed 
and distributed to selected high school students, 
outlining the advantages of the teaching profes- 
sion; (2) preparation of a handbook for the use 
by international relations committees of the 
chapters, making suggestions for programs, list- 
ing films for chapter and school use and includ- 
ing a comprehensive list of resource materials. 

Indicative of the respect given this student 
organization is the provision in the constitution 
of the California Council on Teacher Education 
(referred to in this column in earlier issues) that 
the CSTA is entitled to five delegates at the semi- 
annual meetings of the Council. The student 
delegates have made significant contributions to 
the discussions, particularly in the area of class- 
room observations and student teaching. In one 
of the Council meetings last year, a panel of 
CSTA members and their advisor presented their 
frank views on current teacher-education prac- 
tices, displaying a mature insight into problems 
of teacher education and an ability to work on 
a high professional plane. Such contributions 
from students are too seldom sought — even 
though leading teacher-educators for years have 
pleaded that more attention be given to the 
reactions of the “consumers” themselves. The 
CSTA is filling this need admirably, even though 
this function does not represent the fundamental 
purpose of its establishment. 

The future of the CSTA seems assured as the 
chapters develop more and more confidence in 
their ability to study the problems of the teach- 
ing profession. From the “parent's” point of 
view, the California Teachers Association knows 
that CSTA members today will become strong 
CTA leaders tomorrow, working for a virile, 
unified profession which sees little break be- 
tween the preservice and the in-service phases of 
teacher education.—B. Frank Gillette. 


The California State Board of Education, 
since July 23, 1942, has had a Committee on 
Accreditation which regularly visits institutions 
wishing to be accredited or reaccredited for 
teacher education. At the same time many of 
these institutions have been granted general ac- 
creditation by various regional or national agen- 
cies. When the Western College Association was 
recently recognized as the regional accrediting 
agency in California, it seemed advisable for the 
State Department of Education and the Western 
College Association to plan for joint accreditation 
visitations. Accordingly, the California Council 
on Teacher Education appointed, in April, 1951, 


a Committee of Seven consisting of represent- 
atives from the California Council on Teacher 
Education, the California Teachers Association, 
the Western College Association, and the State 
Department of Education. The tentative rec- 
ommendations of this Committee of Seven have 
been endorsed by the Board of Directors of the 
California Council on Teacher Education and 
the Executive Committee of the Western Col- 
lege Association. They provide that (1) 
the Committee on Membership and Standards 
of the Western College Association and the 
State Accreditation Committee each select a 
chairman to head a visiting committee for a 
particular institution and that these two chair- 
man select from the approved lists of available 
visiting committee members, individuals to form 
a joint visiting committee to the end that both 
committees may function as one committee to 
render a single report that will serve the needs 
of the two accrediting bodies ... (2) .. . each 
visiting committee shall consist of five to nine 
regular members selected for their competence 
in appraising major aspects of the college pro- 
gram, including the program in teacher educa- 
tion. These members, including the chairman, 
shall have power to vote on the final recom- 
mendation incorporated in the report. This 
membership may be supplemented as needed by 
the addition of resource persons for the purpose 
of preparing special reports on particular aspects 
of the program. Resource persons shall be 
selected in the same manner as regular mem- 
bers. They shall have no voting power, although 
they may participate in the discussions of the 
report. (3) ... To provide a panel of quali- 
fied committee members available for service on 
visiting committees by both organizations con- 
cerned, a program of workshops should be devel- 
oped and sponsored by the two organizations. 
One of these workshops should be held in the 
northern and one in the southern part of the 
state. A special effort should be made to launch 
this program as soon as practicable to develop 
this potential panel. (4) .. . Joint and co- 
operative action by the two accrediting com- 
mittees will require the development of a set of 
standards and report forms designed for that 
purpose. An examination should be made of 
the standards of accrediting associations and of 
the respective groups in California. At the ap- 
propriate time, when sufficient work has been 
done on this problem, a report will be given to 
the executive boards of the California Council 
on Teacher Education and the Western College 
Association for detailed discussions and consid- 
eration by the respective bodies. 

At its recent annual meeting the California 
Teachers Association recommended that “the 
State Board of Education eliminate the issuance 
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of emergency credentials to full-time teachers 
effective July 1, 1954." While the State Depart- 
ment of Education recognizes the necessity for 
discontinuing the issuance of em cy creden- 
tials as rapidly as possible, it is doubtful if it 
will recommend this action to the State Board 
of Education at this time because of the present 
national emergency.—James C. Stone. 


COLORADO 


The Delegate Assembly of the Colorado Edu- 
cation Association, at the December meeting, 
unanimously resolved that the Association give 
aggressive leadership to the strengthening of 
state certification and professional standaids 
based on sound and realistic policies as follows: 

1. The certification of teachers should be ad- 
ministered exclusively by the State Board of 
Education. All state policies and plans for the 
rules and regulations for the certification of 
teachers should be developed with the full and 
continuous cooperation of representatives of the 
teaching profession. 

2. Certification requirements should be raised 
as rapidly as the supply of teachers and pros- 
pective teachers permits. Since the supply of 
teachers is partially dependent upon the attrac- 
tiveness of the profession as compared to other 
positions that compete for college prepared work- 
ers, efforts to raise standards should parallel im- 
provements in financial position, living condi- 
tions, and general welfare. 

3. Improvement in teacher-certification re- 
quirements should utilize qualitative as well as 
quantitative competencies as a basis. 

4. The disparity existing between certification 
requirements for secondary and elementary teach- 
ers should be eliminated in order to correct 
many of the problems relating to teaching but 
more especially to elementary teacher supply. 

5. Preservice preparation of teachers should 
begin as early as practical—prior to college en- 
trance, through such organizations as Future 
Teachers of America and should extend beyond 
college graduation into at least the first year of 
actual school employment. 

6. For the present and until an adequate sup- 
ply of qualified teachers is obtainable, “sub- 
standard,” “provisional” or “emergency” cre- 
dentials must be utilized in cases of extreme 
urgency. Sound objectives and safeguarding 
principles should govern the issuing of these cre- 
dentials and they should be discontinued at the 
earliest possible date. 

7. Educational leadership provided by super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors, counselors, 
and others should be recognized by established 
state policy requiring certification based upon 
competencies obtained through preparation and 
experience.—W. D. Armentrout. 
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FLORIDA 


The Teacher Education Advisory Council, in- 
cluding representatives of the State Department 
of Education, the teacher-education institutions 
in the state, and various groups from the teach- 
ing profession, is devoting its current series of 
meetings to consideration of standards for state 
approval of teacher-education institutions. When 
these standards have been worked out they will 
be forwarded by the TEAC to the State Super- 
intendent with the recommendation that they 
be utilized in accrediting institutions for teacher- 
education work in Florida. 


An experiment in the cooperative curriculum 
development. During the school year 1950-51 
the University of Miami and the public schools 
of Dade County, Florida, joined in an interest- 
ing experiment in cooperative curriculum de- 
velopment. The joint position of professor of 
education at the university and curriculum ad- 
visor in the public schools was created. It was 
believed that such a joint position would give 
a unique opportunity to bring the resources of 
the university to bear on the curriculum prob- 
lems of the schools, and, in return, bring the 
practical problems of the public schools into the 
university’s program with undergraduates and 
in-service teachers. 

William M. Alexander held the joint position. 
For the university he coordinated its participa- 
tion in in-service programs for teachers in the 
county, and for the county he coordinated the 
efforts toward curriculum revision and organized 
in-service training that would aid in solving the 
attendant problems. 

One of the main problems receiving consider- 
ation throughout the year was the inauguration 
of a “basic education” approach in several of 
the junior high schools. Several practicum 
courses were held with the faculty of the school 
interested in the problem as members. The 
classes met in the school and carried university 
credit, and were devoted to the problems in- 
volved in introducing the basic education pro- 
gram. 

Other in-service activities included a summer 
workshop and several teachers’ institutes of two 
weeks’ duration. 

Although the position is vacant this year while 
Dr. Alexander is on leave of absence as a special 
consultant to the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, it is believed that 
this type of joint position makes possible effec- 
tive cooperation between a university and the 
local public schools.—John R. Beery. 


GEORGIA 


The Northeast Georgia Teacher Education 
Council, organized in the fall of 1950, draws its 
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membership from public schools, two junior col- 
leges, and the two senior colleges in this area 
which offer teacher education. Its purpose is to 
share information about outstanding practices 
in in-service and preservice education, to secure 
information about needed activities in teacher 
education, and to work together to improve edu- 
cation at all levels in northeast Georgia. Activi- 
ties sponsored to date include publication of a 
quarterly newsletter; publication of a series of 
instructional materials bulletins; sponsoring 
clinics on music education, improved reading 
programs, and resource-use education. Plans 
for the rest of this year include study of the 
Evaluative Criteria for Elementary Schools, a 
clinic on creative expression, and work with in- 
terested local schools on a project in school im- 
provement. Work of the Council is carried on 
by an executive committee, by committees set 
up for special purposes, and by quarterly meet- 
ings of the whole council.—Isabel Lumsden. 


KANSAS 


Many rural school districts eliminated. One 
of the more significant developments in Kansas 
during the past decade has been the reduction 
in the number of school districts. During this 
period there has been a reduction from 8,624 to 
3,954—a drop of 54 per cent. 

The peak number of school districts in Kansas 
was reached with 9,284 in 1891. During the next 
45 years the number of districts decreased to 
8,624 in 1941. The mechanization of farms fol- 
lowing World War I increased the average size 
of farms and at the same time reduced the num- 
ber of farm families. Many districts closed their 
schools and sent their pupils to other districts. 
By 1942 one-fifth of the organized elementary 
school districts in the state were not maintain- 
ing schools. 

Legislation enacted in 1945 gave authority to 
county committees to force district consolida- 
tions. During the two years that the law was in 
force there was a net reduction of 2,671 districts, 
but the state Supreme Court declared the reor- 
ganization law unconstitutional in 1947. In the 
year that followed, however, nearly 1,000 districts 
disappeared through voluntary consolidations or 
annexations with other districts. A law enacted 
in 1951 requires that all districts not maintaining 
schools for four years be automatically disor- 
ganized and attached to other districts. Mean- 
while numerous voluntary actions have brought 
the total number of districts to 3,954. At pres- 
ent there are 2,502 one-teacher districts, as com- 
pared to 8,624 in 1941.—F. Lloyd Herr. 


The professional clinic for new teachers met 
on the campus of State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas, October 13, 1951. This annual 


clinic is designed for new teachers—K.S.T.C. 
graduates who have entered the teaching pro- 
fession in the past two years—and envisions a 
double purpose. First, the clinic is a means to 
express continuation of concern for the careers 
of K.S.T.C. graduates; it is a specific attempt to 
help new teachers meet and solve the real prob- 
lems that confront them on the job. The first 
aim of the clinic is to help the new teacher. The 
second aim is to help the institution produce the 
best kind of new teacher possible. In the light 
of the real criticism of returning graduates, the 
faculty and administration are given some facts 
with which to evaluate the teacher-education 
program of the college. Through this kind of 
conference we hope to keep abreast of the living, 
changing issues of practical public education, 
and thus keep our educational leadership realistic 
and advancing. 

Paul Grim, of the University of Minnesota, 
acted as resource leader for the conference. The 
sessions began with a general meeting in which 
Dr. Grim spoke on “Recent Trends in Classroom 
Practices.” After this meeting two hours were 
set aside for the new teachers to return to the 
departments where they had taken their major 
and minor work while undergraduates. In these 
departmental conferences they discussed with 
their old teachers the new problems which con- 
front them now as teachers themselves. The 
afternoon session of the conference was devoted 
to a general discussion of problems in teaching.— 
W. C. Tremmel. 


KENTUCKY 


Step by step elementary education has gained 
prestige in Kentucky. First, the profession did 
something about standards for certification of 
elementary teachers. September 1, 1952, has 
been set by the State Board of Education, upon 
request of the profession, as the effective date for 
college graduation to become the minimum 
standard for all certificates for all teachers, ele- 
mentary and secondary. (This minimum stand- 
ard for high school certificates was set by law in 
1934.) Second, upon recommendation of the 
Kentucky Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools broke 
sharply with tradition at its regular annual 
meeting in October, 1951, by changing its name 
and its constitution in order to include ele- 
mentary school leaders and elementary schools 
as a vital part of that organization. The Asso- 
ciation has been named the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
Schoajs and a Commission on Elementary Edu- 
cation has been created to function as a part 
of the organization. 
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The Citizenship Education Project was the 
basis of a three-day conference in February, 
sponsored by the in-service teacher-training staff 
of the Division of Teacher Training and Certifi- 
cation and the State Department of Revenue 
with the cooperation of Columbia University. 
This conference, a new venture in citizenship 
education, sought (1) to identify laboratory 
practice ideas in the area of taxation, fiscal pol- 
icy, and governmental economics (local, county, 
state and national); (2) to select those practices 
with the most value and greatest practical pos- 
sibility; (3) to develop those selected for ex- 
perimentation in the schools. The continuing 
aim is to provide experiences through which 
high school students will develop an understand- 
ing and appreciation of, and a desire for partici- 
pation in local, county, state, and national gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

The Kentucky Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards will hold a 
state-wide conference on March 2, 3 and 4 to 
consider the following four-point program: (1) 
teacher supply and demand including selection 
and recruitment, conversion programs and 
teacher reserve mobilization; (2) elements of 
common agreements in preparation of elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers; (3) wholesome 
public attitude toward professional competency 
and teacher preparation.—Louise Combs. 


MARYLAND 


State Teachers College at Towen features a 
noncredit orientation course to promote the 
personal-social adjustment of entering freshmen. 
In the implementation of this program faculty 
counselors to freshmen find much need for pro- 
fessional counseling. Many freshmen indicate 
feelings of uncertainty about the inner satisfac- 
tions to be found in teaching; others have doubts 
about personal qualifications needed for becom- 
ing successful teachers. To help students answer 
these and other questions of a similar nature it 
was decided to extend the scope of the orienta- 
tion activities to include a unit on orientation to 
education. 

The expanded program is being put into op- 
eration this year for the first time. Orientation 
begins with participation. Each freshman stu- 
dent is scheduled to spend a minimum of four 
half-days as a teaching assistant in one of the 
public schools of Baltimore City or Baltimore 
County. Grade levels are changed from time to 
time to provide an opportunity for students to 
observe the characteristics of children at various 
age levels. 

The actual teaching activities of freshmen vary 
greatly from grade to grade and from week to 
week. In general the students work with small 
groups of children. Some choice in activity is 


usually offered so that each student may partici- 
pate in the area where he feels the greatest in- 
tellectual security. 

Faculty advisors prepare students for these 
laboratory experiences. Student interests and 
preferences are considered in drawing up the 
schedule. Direct experience in the classroom is 
followed by freshman group discussions. In 
these sessions students compare experiences and 
raise questions about the direction of the learn- 
ing process at various age levels. Many times the 
questions discussed require further observations, 
interviews with teachers, or research in the 
library. At the conclusion of the unit each fresh- 
man expresses a preference in area for teach- 
ing specialization—kindergarten-primary, elemen- 
tary, or junior high school. These requests, to- 
gether with the recommendations of the faculty 
advisors, are forwarded to the chairman of the 
department of education for processing. 

Both the freshmen and the faculty advisors 
have been enthusiastic about the results ob- 
tained thus far. The absence of college marks 
and credit hours has been an especially for- 
tunate feature of the program. Both students 
and faculty have been relieved from the pressures 
associated with meeting course requirements. In 
this way the program can be flexible enough to 
meet the needs which brought it into being.— 
Harold Moser. 


MINNESOTA 


A sub-committee of the State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education in Minnesota held 
a successful workshop last year at Hamline Uni- 
versity on the competencies and learning de- 
sirable in the four general areas of professional 
education, as prescribed in the new Minnesota 
certification regulations. On January 24-26 a 
second workshop was held at Macalester College 
to interpret and implement the findings of the 
previous workshops for teacher education in 
Minnesota. Representatives from the various 
colleges discussed the progress which has been 
made in implementing the objectives arrived at 
in last year’s conference and in developing in- 
structional courses and units. 

All institutions that prepare teachers in Min- 
nesota were invited to be represented at this 
workshop. There were also representative class- 
room teachers, principals, and superintendents 
present to take part in the discussion. Repre- 
sentatives of lay groups, such as the School 
Board Association, the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of Uni- 
versity women, were also invited to attend. 

Eight other sub-committees of the State Ad- 
visory Committee are making detailed studies of 
various aspects of teacher education and will re- 
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port to the May meeting of the Committee.— 
F. R. Adams. 


Seventy students are taking courses in the ele- 
mentary education program offered at the Col- 
lege of Saint Teresa for the first time this year 
(1951-52) for lay students. The group includes 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. The 
program is under the direction of Sister M. 
Romana, head of the department of education, 
who teaches the psychological aspects of the 
program. 

According to Minnesota certification require- 
ments, the curriculum is arranged to distribute 
80 semester hours in professional education over 
four major areas of professional development: 
orientation to teaching, human growth and 
development, teaching methods, and laboratory 
experience in formal directed teaching. Class- 
room observation and participation, as well as 
professional courses, will begin in the fresh- 
man year and will continue throughout the 
four-year program. No students, however, will 
do formal classroom teaching until the second 
semester of the junior year or the first semes- 
ter of the senior year.—Mary Rouse. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi colleges preparing teachers, super- 
visors and administrators are in the second 
phase of reconstructing programs to meet new 
state certification regulations which are to be- 
come effective in 1954. 

Delta State Teachers College has developed a 
program in which prospective elementary school 
teachers spend the entire day for one quarter in 
an elementary school observing, teaching, and 
participating in all the activities and expe- 
riences of the regular classroom teacher. In or- 
der that these students may become active mem- 
bers of community life, they have no college 
responsibilities other than those extra-curricular 
activities in which they may choose to partici- 

ate. 

; Mississippi Southern College is extending its 
program of in-service education and developing 
research in clinical problems. 

At the University of Mississippi there is in- 
creasing cooperation among the various disci- 
plines for improving the preparation of teach- 
ers. The departments of music, art, English, 
biology and speech have organized and de- 
veloped the content of courses in order to pro- 
vide material which is definitely pertinent to 
teaching in elementary and public schools. Ex- 
pansion of these activities to other areas is 
under way. 

Tougaloo College has inaugurated a reading 
clinic in connection with its teacher-education 


program. 
At Jackson College a comprehensive and 


highly integrated program for freshmen has 
been developed. This is an experimental pro- 
gram, the full importance of which must await 
later evaluation. 

Of considerable significance is the number of 
Negro teachers enrolled for in-service education 
in 1951. Three hundred ninety-five were en- 
rolled in graduate school, 3696 in undergraduate 
programs. The total number of participants, 
4091, represents 70 per cent of the total Negro 
teachers employed in Mississippi—Forrest W. 
Murphy. 


NEW YORK 


The desperate need for more qualified ele- 
mentary school teachers is leading to aggressive 
action in New York State. First, the Board of 
Regents, in October, 1951, recommended that 
the legislature be asked to appropriate to the 
State Education Department the sum of $650,- 
000 to create an elementary school teacher re- 
cruitment fund. The general purpose of this 
fund would be to give financial aid to college 
graduates not prepared for elementary school 
teaching, but who desire to make such prepara- 
tion through short, intensive terms of study. It 
is intended that this aid shall be devoted prin- 
cipally to the stimulation of summer-session 
attendance, but it might also include grants to 
undergraduates during their final year of regu- 
lar attendance. A combination of these bases 
of aid might also be possible. Cost of admin- 
istration of the program is contemplated in 
the request for funds. 

Second, definite steps are being taken to 
encourage some of the schools of education and 
liberal arts colleges now offering graduate pro- 
grams to undertake the establishment of sequen- 
tial graduate programs in elementary education. 
If possible, the students entering preparation for 
elementary school teaching would be made eli- 
gible to the financial aid being sought by the 
Board of Regents, as described above. The ef- 
fort to stimulate this expanded program for 
the preparation of elementary school teachers 
is not, however, based solely upon the assump- 
tion that the requested funds will be immedi- 
ately forthcoming. The New York State Edu- 
cation Department is seeking to integrate the 
efforts and resources of higher education in 
the entire state to produce the needed supply 
of qualified elementary school teachers.—Edward 
S. Mooney. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


News notes. Believing that the in-service 
teacher-training program for homemaking 
teachers in the state could be enriched by (1) 
a cooperative project with the American Red 
Cross, and (2) the use of a “team” of conference 
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leaders in presenting one subject-matter area at 
the annual state conference for high school 
homemaking instructors, such a plan was car- 
ried out in August, 1951. A one-week confer- 
ence was held August 20-24, at which five Red 
Cross nurses gave training to 48 enrollees so 
they in turn could be instructors in Home Care 
of the Sick in their local communities. Much 
satisfaction was expressed for this state-wide 
type of conference held in a concentrated time 
period. The Red Cross course was scheduled the 
week previous to the state homemaking teach- 
ers’ conference so as to minimize travel expense. 
Forty-two hours of training were given and the 
homemaking teachers returned to their commu- 
nities well equipped to offer the home nursing 
course to both their pupils and to community 
groups.—Christine Finlayson. 


Recognizing the need for well-qualified junior 
high school teachers to meet the responsibility 
of teaching soil and water conservation, as re- 
quired by North Dakota law, specialists at 
North Dakota Agricultural College designed 
and offered for the first time in the 1951 summer 
session the course, Conservation of North Da- 
kota Soil and Water. This course is designed to 
give background and resource material in the 
climate, vegetation, geology, soils and wildlife 
resources of the state. Conservation practices 
for grazing land, cropland, and shelter belts are 
discussed and illustrated with field trips. Fac- 
tual information is supplemented with em- 
phasis on teaching methods, projects, and dem- 
onstrations, for conservation education. Spe- 
cialists in the several fields concerned are as- 
sisted by persons having had practical expe- 
rience in teaching conservation at grade and 
junior high school levels.—Loren D. Potter. 


Six district FFA Leadership meetings were 
held during December for FFA chapter officers 
and committee chairmen. The meetings were 
held at Jamestown, Maddock, Rugby, Minot, 
Elgin and Park River. Gary Hart, Langdon, 
State FFA President, presided at the meeting. 

Five district meetings for institutional on- 
farm-training instructors were held during De- 
cember. These were at Dickinson, Minot, Devils 
Lake, Jamestown and Fargo. The latest develop- 
ments in livestock and crop production were dis- 
cussed and the instructors also received informa- 
tion on filing farm income tax returns. A total 
of 192 instructors in 120 schools are offering 
instruction in agriculture to farm veterans.— 
Ernest L. DeAlton. 


The teachers colleges of North Dakota, the 
School of Education at the University, and the 
Department of Education at the Agricultural 
College are all represented on a Committee on 
Improvement of Standards in Teacher Educa- 


tion. The purpose of the committee is “to for- 
mulate plans for improving standards in teacher 
education, in admittance to teacher-education 
curricula, retention in teacher-education pro- 
grams, and improvement in teacher-education 
curricula.” 

This committee has worked with the North 
Dakota Education Association's Professional Wel- 
fare Committee. The annual report of the latter 
refers twice to the standards of American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
This is some indication that the standards are 
getting recognition in North Dakota beyond the 
college administration level.—R. L. Lokken. 


OHIO 


The supply of elementary school teachers can 
be increased in several ways, 83 Northwestern 
Ohio educators agreed at a conference held at 
Bowling Green State University, November 2, 
1951. The group met under sponsorship of the 
Ohio Department of Education. 

To increase the number of elementary school 
teachers, these suggestions were made: (1) be 
proud that you are a teacher; (2) convince the 
public that the schools are doing a good job; 
(3) increase teachers’ salaries; (4) provide bet- 
ter working conditions for teachers; (5) reduce 
the strain under which some elementary teachers 
work; (6) explain to high school students the op- 
portunities in teaching; (7) have an active Fu- 
ture Teachers of America Club in every high 
school; (8) create scholarships and loan funds to 
help prospective elementary school teachers se- 
cure a college education; (9) continue the pres- 
ent pattern of college preparation for elementary 
school teachers; (10) require kindergarten teach- 
ers to be competent pianists; (11) make it easier 
for high school teachers to obtain provisional 
cadet elementary certificates; (12) increase the 
number of hours of college credit required for 
teachers who are not college graduates, but 
who want to renew their certificates. 

If teachers were available and there were 
classrooms in which to house them, Ohio school 
superintendents might hire 660 additional teach- 
ers, educators were told by Harold J. Bowers, 
State Supervisor of Teacher Education and 
Certification, at the regional conference on Im- 
proving the Supply and Quality of Elementary 
Teachers, held November 2 at Bowling Green 
State University. 

From the close of the last school year to the 
opening of the current year, Ohio schools lost 
10 per cent of their teachers. Mr. Bowers re- 
ported. He said 742 teachers resigned to take 
positions in business or industry, 253 entered 
the armed forces, 420 retired, 413 took teaching 
positions in other states, 89 died, and 2,071 left 
for undisclosed reasons. 
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Mr. Bowers said that three of the major fac- 
tors affecting the elementary school teacher sup- 
ply are salaries, selective recruitment, and cur- 
ricula. Other factors include poor college teach- 
ing, ineffective placement facilities, employment 
practices of some systems, closer supervision, un- 
attractiveness of classrooms, and poorer living 
conditions. 

Speaking of Ohio, Mr. Bowers declared that 
(1) since most teachers prefer to teach in smal- 
ler communities, the teacher shortage has shifted 
to the larger cities, where the situation is more 
acute because urban enrollments have increased 
most rapidly; (2) the imbalance in supply be- 
tween elementary and secondary teachers would 
not prevail today if a minimum single salary 
schedule had been enacted a decade ago; (3) 
kindergarten enrollment has more than doubled 
since 1945; (4) more than 58 per cent of the 
women elementary teachers are married; (5) 
nine per cent of the elementary teachers hold 
temporary certificates.—Paul W. Jones. 


OREGON 


An experiment in leadership training is now 
beginning its fifth year at Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege. Students who have had this training, as 
well as school principals and social work di- 
rectors under whom they have served all testify 
enthusiastically to the effectiveness of this plan 
as a means of developing self-confidence, love of 
children, attention to individual differences, pa- 
tience, and ability to motivate children to 
worth-while activities. 

This plan, being a variation from traditional 
teacher-training courses, requires the student to 
spend five hours per week as assistant leader 
of groups of children or youth. Each student is 
required to attend a conference on the campus 
once a week, personally led by the director of 
leadership training. Effort is made to sched- 
ule from eight to twelve students in each con- 
ference group, preferably bringing together lead- 
ers of several types of organizations. 

Study follows rather than precedes the recog- 
nition of a problem. After a considerable num- 
ber of related experiences have been reported, 
efforcs are made to direct discussion toward 
generalizations. The student is free to choose 
a group of his own preference. The agencies 
chosen by the majority are Campfire Girls, Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, Neighbor- 
hood House, Friendly House, and various church 
groups. 

For the five hours of field service and the 
hour of conference each week two credits are 
recorded. No grades are assigned in this course; 
the quality of the service given to the group 
is an end in itself. 

Groups are organized for the period of the 


school year; leadership should continue through 
the year, whether or not credit is taken during 
both semesters. Responsibility for the service 
undertaken is to be considered binding, the repu- 
tation of the student and the college being at 
stake. 

Among the objectives this course is designed 
to achieve are the following: 

1. Future teachers meet with boys and girls 
under conditions of complete spontaneity and 
sincerity. 

2. Future teachers are under the necessity of 
motivating members to attend voluntarily and 
to participate on their own volition in the 
activities of the group. 

3. In seeking to motivate voluntary participa- 
tion in a club the future teacher acquires a 
functional understanding of the so-called “psy- 
chological needs,” such as security, social status, 
affection, and play. 

4. A leader of an organized group soon de- 
tects the characteristic age interests of a par- 
ticular group. 

5. The necessity of providing spontaneous 
motivation stimulates a leader to note the indi- 
vidual interests of members, and to utilize these 
differing interests to motivate the members as 
individual persons. 

6. Discipline problems are often the most 
trying of a teacher’s experiences. Adequate mo- 
tivation, in terms of basic psychological needs, 
typical age interests, and unique individual 
interest, will remove the causes of many dis- 
cipline problems. 

7. The recognized goal of most club work is 
character growth. 

College credit is offered for faithful perform- 
ance of the field work and consistent participa- 
tion in the weekly conferences. These four ad- 
vantages are secured by giving credit: 

1. It gives dignity to the project. 

2. It emphasizes human values as the true 
goals of higher education. 

3. Credit for a service project removes the 
feeling of competition between service and 
courses. 

4. The placing of the service project on a 
par with other college work diminishes the 
temptation to slight the project, rationalizing 
the neglect on the grounds that “they may be 
thankful to get any help at all from a busy 
college student.” As a result of the more serious 
attitude toward service to youth the leader 
gets a lot more satisfaction out of the expe- 
rience. There is high compensation in seeing 
growth and improvement as a result of one’s 
leadership of youth. 

No grades are assigned for this course. There 
is a considerable body of opinion unfavorable to 
the grading system. Evidence shows that grades 
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divert attention from the real goal. The instruc- 
tor is under temptation to use grades as incen- 
tives to perform assigned work. The student is 
under temptation to impress the instructor with 
superficial evidences of conformity as a substi- 
tute for achievement of worthy ends. Every ef- 
fort is made to hold the attention of the stu- 
dent on the actual outcomes in growth in per- 
sonality and character on the part of the chil- 
dren under their charge. 

At this moment we are impressed with the 
significance of this tentative conclusion: one 
learns by doing provided the doing is consist- 
ently satisfying; one can apply the learning 
gained in relation to a meaningful experience.— 
Harold S. Tuttle. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


News notes. A workshop held by the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association in Harrisburg on 
November 16 and 17 commanded the par- 
ticular attention of school administrators. The 
theme was “Integrating High School and Col- 
lege Education.” From the standpoint of the 
teacher and the improvement of methods, how- 
ever, a workshop conference held at the Blooms- 
burg State Teachers College on November 10 
was unique since 13 demonstration lessons pro- 
vided the background for the discussion groups. 
The theme of this conference was “Trends in 
the Language Arts.” Eight groups concentrated 
on problems in the elementary field, including 
the kindergarten, five groups on the secondary 
level, and one on the mentally retarded. This 
was not a conference of telling how but one at 
which the in-service teachers saw how. For in- 
stance, in the first grade the topic for the dem- 
onstration lesson was “Happy Tunes with 
Sounds.” For the senior high school English 
class the topic was “Keep Shakespeare In.” At 
the conclusion of each of the 13 demonstra- 
tion lessons each group's discussion was based 
on the demonstration it had witnessed. Finally, 
all groups assembled together in a general 
meeting and discussion. 

Pennsylvania has a new state-wide single 
salary schedule for its public school teachers, 
supervisors, principals, supervising principals 
and superintendents. The mandated minimum 
for teachers is $2400.00 with a possibility of 
twelve annual increments of $200.00 each. 

The fourth annual conference sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards was held at 
State College on November 2 and 3. The theme 
was “Probing Professional Problems.” As in 
the past, the conference included official dele- 
gates from each of the nine convention dis- 
tricts. Also present were members of the FTA, 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, School Di- 
rectors’ Association, and the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, who took a promi- 
nent part in the discussions and contributed to 
the results of the Conference. 

It may be of interest to members of the 
profession in other states to learn that the 
House of Delegates of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, in session December 27- 
29, 1951, (1) recommended a program of ini- 
tial selection and continued re-selection of can- 
didates for preparation and admission to the 
teaching profession; (2) gave encouragement to 
the formation of FTA clubs and chapters in 
high schools and colleges as a basic part of 
the selection program; (3) declared that “Edu- 
cation is a major profession. It should be re- 
cognized as such by the general public and 
by all institutions of higher learning. The 
Association believes that a background of suc- 
cessful teaching in the public schools should 
be a prerequisite to employment on a teacher- 
education faculty, and that periodic experience 
in the public schools by staff members is 
essential.”"—Thomas P. North. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Facing a challenging future with hope and 


ambition, many South Carolina students are 
joining a thriving organization, the Future 
Teachers of America. These students are re- 
ceiving satisfaction through FTA's cooperative 
attempts to solve community and professional 
problems. Under the supervision of Mrs. Ruth 
D. Thomas, founder of South Carolina FTA 
and present state sponsor, the FTA _ profes- 
sional committee recommended the following: 

1. That high school administrators arouse 
the interest for FTA clubs in their schools. This 
interest would be a means of forming FTA 
clubs in the South Carolina high schools. 

2. That colleges establish FTA chapters on 
their campuses. These chapters in turn are to 
sponsor FTA clubs in the surrounding schools. 

8. That SCEA locals help organize FTA col- 
lege chapters and high school clubs. 

4. That the possibility of paying a full-time 
field worker to build a selective teacher re- 
cruitment program be considered. 

After these plans were made, FTA college 
chapters and high school clubs were organized 
into a state-wide group identified with SCEA 
and the NEA, which held its first state conven- 
tion on March 18, 1950. Student officers elected 
during this convention were headed by the 
first state FTA president, Tony Mascherin from 
Bob Jones University. Accomplishments during 
this first year were highlighted by the draft- 
ing of a state constitution and the writing of 
a state FTA manual and handbook. The year 
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was climaxed with the South Carolina FTA con- 
vention held on April 7, 1951. 

During this convention state FTA officers for 
the second year were elected. The new FTA 
president was financed by the SCEA and the 
NEA to attend the NEA Institute of Organi- 
zation Leadership in Washington, D. C. 

South Carolina's new organization now em- 
braces 33 clubs and ten chapters, two of which 
are affiliated with the NEA. “Foundations of 
Freedom,” a new FTA program over radio sta- 
tion WMUU, heralds a unique advance in FTA 
promotion. The first program included a dram- 
atization of the history, purpose, and ideals 
of Future Teachers of America. 

FT A's determined campaign is causing teacher- 
training institutions to realize the practical val- 
ue of the young organization. Educators are 
discovering that FTA makes possible the selec- 
tive recruitment of teachers and provides stu- 
dents with important preprofessional experiences. 
—Mildred Cox, President, South Carolina FTA. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The colleges which prepare teachers in South 


Dakota are finding considerable stimulation in 
the use of the Standards and Schedules of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. Those which belong to the AACTE 
are engaged in programs of self-study prepara- 
tory to participation in the Intervisitation Pro- 
gram which is scheduled to extend over the next 
three-year period. 

On November 4-6 Black Hills Teachers Col- 
lege held the Mid-West College Clinic. All 
teacher-preparing colleges in South Dakota and 
several nearby colleges in adjoining states were 
invited to send representatives, one from an 
academic field and one from the professional 
field. The state department of public instruc- 
tion was also represented. During the clinic the 
program of Black Hills Teachers College was 
evaluated carefully by the visiting educators. 
At the final session a report of the findings was 
presented to the entire faculty. 

The clinic acquainted all those who attended 
with the objectives and procedures of the Inter- 
visitation Program and with the method of ap- 
plying the Standards and Schedules of the 
AACTE. It also provided a stimulus for self- 
evaluation aimed at improvement in the teacher- 
education programs of all institutions repre- 
sented.— Warren C. Lovinger. 


TENNESSEE 


The 1951 Tennessee General Assembly enacted 
a new certification law. This statute transfers to 
the State Board of Education the authority for 
setting up requirements for certification and 
the authority to appoint an Advisory Council on 


Teacher Education and Certification. Commis- 
sioner of Education J. A. Barksdale appointed a 
council with representatives of elementary 
schools, secondary schools, elementary school 
principals, secondary school principals, super- 
visors, superintendents, school board members, 
the state university, state colleges, and private 
and church-related colleges. 

The Advisory Council proposes that a full 
study of certification requirements be made by 
each group concerned. The advice and counsel 
of lay and professional groups will be sought. 
A study guide is being prepared and a state-wide 
conference planned for June, 1952. W. E. Tur- 
ner, Director of Division of Negro Education, 
is serving as chairman of the group. A. B. 
Cooper, Director of Certification and Teacher 
Training, State Department of Education, is 
serving as secretary.—N. C. Beasley. 


WASHINGTON 


The first teachers to receive the provisional 
general certificate under the new six-year cer- 
tification plan in Washington began work in 
September, 1951. The requirements for the 
regular certificate under the new plan provide 
for four years on campus after which the pro- 
visional general certificate is issued, one year of 
teaching under supervision of the college, the 
school district and the state department of edu- 
cation, and one more year on campus. After the 
fifth year on campus, the continuing general 
certificate will be issued. The program prepares 
for both the elementary and the secondary levels 
of teaching. 

One of the state institutions of higher educa- 
tion has prepared a handbook as a guide for 
provisional general certificate teachers, which is 
being used by the teacher, the school, the higher 
institution, and the state department supervisors 
in carrying out the initial year of teaching phase 
of the new certification program. The guide 
contains a presentation of the general certifica- 
tion plan under the following headings: history, 
basic principles, the state pattern, details of the 
general certificate program in a particular col- 
lege, the initial year of experience, its relation 
to the general certificate, the fifth year of college 
study, and some values to education in Wash- 
ington that may come from the general certifi- 
cate program. Every school district has received 
a copy of the guide. 

The guide expresses three principles under- 
lying the general certificate as follows: 

1. There is a body of common knowledge 
basic to the training of teachers at both the 
elementary and secondary level. These areas 
are: (a) general education, designed to develop 
personal and social competence; (b) profes- 
sional education, which includes an introduction 
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to education, psychology, and the principles of 
human growth and development. 

2. There is a reasonable amount of subject 
matter to be developed during the four-year 
training period. Greater specialization can best 
be deferred to the final year of professional 
preparation. 

3. The completion of a fifth college year of 
training is more realistic and meaningful after 
a year of experience. 

One of the values sought through the new plan 
of certification is a real working relationship be- 
tween teacher-education institutions, the school 
districts of the state, and other educational agen- 
cies mutually interested in the improvement of 
education for the children of the state.—W. W. 
Haggard. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The West Virginia Committee on Teacher Ed- 
ucation has set up a tentative outline for the 
study of teacher education in the state. As pre- 
pared for use by study committees, it includes 
the following: 

1. Purpose: To investigate ways and means for 
improving teacher-education programs in West 
Virginia, with a view to enriching and advanc- 
ing the quality of instruction in the public 
school system. 

2. Problem: To study and determine the kind 
and quality of experiences a teacher should have 
—in terms of knowledges, skills, attitudes, values, 
ideals—to enable the teacher to serve children 
and youth more effectively in public schools 
from grade 1 through grade 12. 

3. Methods and procedures: (a) to identify 
the basic areas of study in consideration of pres- 
ent public scheol organization and instruction; 
(b) to appoint study committees whose tasks 
are to investigate and ascertain the needs of the 
teacher in the several areas of curriculum and 
instruction. For example, the study (or area) 
committee on social studies would be guided by 
the question, “What kind and quality of ex- 
periences—in terms of knowledges, skills, atti- 
tudes, values, ideals—should a teacher of social 
studies have to enable him to teach children and 
youth in this area from grade 1 to grade 12?” 
In such manner, the study would proceed in all 
nineteen study areas as set apart for investiga- 
tion by the several committees. 

4. Overall direction of study: The State Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education will give direction 
and guidance to the investigation. It will de- 
termine the courses and other curricular pro- 
cedures on the basis of the investigations of the 
study committees, indicating the programs ap- 
propriate, in each case, for the more effective 
education of teachers for elementary schools and 
for secondary schools. When proposals emerg- 


ing from deliberation and debate on the part of 
the full membership have taken shape and form, 
the committee would then file its final recom- 
mendations with the West Virginia Board of 
Education for action. To facilitate collaborative 
thinking in the several study groups and to effect 
integration of their activities, the State Commit- 
tee has proposed the appointment of a coordi- 
nator for the statewide study. 

5. Expected outcomes: (a) Group-mindedness 
and common understanding as a result of com- 
mittee action and interaction on the problem 
of what makes a more competent teacher for our 
schools; (b) democratically achieved decisions 
as a result of shared experience provided in the 
setting up of study committees; (c) a meaning- 
ful and purposeful program of teacher educa- 
tion, since it will have emerged from collabora- 
tive thinking, planning, and execution—involv- 
ing much of the best thought and activity of 
educational leaders in West Virginia. 


News notes. Concord College recently spon- 
sored a statewide clinic on extended professional 
experiences for student teachers. This type of 
experience is generally known in West Virginia 
as the professional-semester block. Attending 
the clinic were 53 persons representing Bluefield 
State College, Alderson-Broaddus, Marshall Col- 
lege, Glenville State College, Bethany College, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Salem College, 
West Virginia University, Concord College, State 
Department of Education, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Office of Education, West Virginia As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, the 
West Virginia Association of School Superin- 
tendents, and the University of Virginia. 

The West Virginia Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation will sponsor for the second year a Future- 
Teacher Conference at eight colleges in the state. 
The conferences are designed to encourage, 
stimulate interest, and inspire young high school 
students to become members of the teaching pro- 
fession. The Association pays the traveling ex- 
penses of representatives from high schools all 
over the state to attend these conferences at the 
nearest college. 

The West Virginia University College of Edu- 
cation has inaugurated a new doctoral program. 
The title of the degree to be granted is Doctor 
of Education, and the requirements which must 
be satisfied for conferring it seem to be in ac- 
cord with those one finds in the better American 
universities. Coming up at a time when teacher 
education in the state is being much accentuated, 
there is every indication that this new profes- 
sional degree will prove to be an encouragement 
and incentive. The program will be in effect in 
1952.—Harry W. Greene. 


Concord College will offer an experimental 
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workshop, in summer sessions only, designed to 
give unity to undergraduate social studies and 
the sciences. In one workshop called Social 
Science Synthesis an attempt will be made to 
bring together into a third dimensional view the 
social studies in the undergraduate’s program. 
The course will be a senior listing and only 
upper-division students will be admitted. The 
foci will be the bearing of social studies on com- 
munity life of the individual citizen and the 
purposes of the study for the public schools. 
During the past fifty years the sciences have 
been splintered and resplintered. Although 
hardly true in the small undergraduate college, 


it is possible in larger institutions to major in 
a splinter science. Even in the small institu- 
tions majors are too narrow to furnish support 
for teaching fields in high school and infinitely 
short of providing a science background for 
teachers in elementary schools where there is no 
division of labor. Concord College has a course 
in General Physical Science and one in General 
Biological Science. It is the intent of the gen- 
eral science course established for summer ex- 
perimentation to help senior students see all 
undergraduate science in terms of the home com- 
munity as well as the programs of science teach- 
ing for public schools.—David Kirby. 





Education and National Security, a 60-page pamphlet just released 
by the joint action of the NEA Educational Policies Commission and 
the 10-member Executive Committee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, challenges the particular attention of teacher-education workers, 
as they pursue their quest for personnel to staff the classrooms of the 
nation. This document, issued after nine months of careful study, re- 
flects the considered judgment of 29 representative educators. Their 
agreement with the document is as individuals, not as speakers for 
particular segments of the American educational system. 

Starting with the generally accepted premise that national security 
demands the maintenance indefinitely of 3.5 million or more men under 
arms, three assumptions are posed, as follows: 


1. World war is not inevitable. 


2. A strongly rearmed West will be necessary for world security . . . 
pending development of other methods of maintaining peace. 
3. Armament will not create peace; at best it can only prevent war, 


and sometimes tends to provoke war. 


Pointing to the inherent weaknesses in Selective Service, three al- 
ternative approaches to the manpower problem are proposed, together 
with a candid statement of obvious weaknesses and strengths of each. 
Recognizing the vital stake and major responsibility of those who man 
our educational institutions, the document concludes that “what the 
young men and women in our schools and colleges learn, how they 
are trained to think, what moral principles they embrace, and what 
attitudes guide their actions, will determine the future of this nation 
and to a great extent the course of world history. 

This unusually thought-provoking document is available at 50 cents 


per copy. 








